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GREENWOOD LEAVES FROM OVER THE SEA. 
No. 21. 


Genoa, November 6, 1852. 


My Dear J——: Thus far toward the seven- 
hilled city of pilgrimages—thus far in safety 
and ever-improving health. I seem to drink in 
healing with every breath of this balmy sovth- 
ern air—to receive strength from the beautiful 
earth I tread, and hope from the delicious skies 
above me. [| begin to feel a glad confidence 
that the first great object of my tour_is to be 
fully attained, aud that, under the benoficont 
influences of this genial climate, I shall gain 
vigor of body and alaskicity of spirit—shall re- 
new my life, and my joy in life. 

The journey from Paris to Avignon was not 
one of much interest. The scenery during the 
latter part was very fine, but the rainy weather 
prevented our seeing it to advantage. Our first 
stopping place was Chalons, on the Saone, a 
pleasantly-situated, queer and quaint town, as 
old as Julius Caesar. Near Chalons is the Ab- 
bey of St. Marcel, whera Abelard died, which 
we did not visit. From Chalons we took a 
narrow, dirty little steamer, for Lyons, which 
we reached at night and left in the morning, 
so had no time to see the famous Cathedral, 
and its more famous clock. At Lyons we took 
the Rhone, on a@ yet narrower and dirtier 
steamer, for Avignon, stopping a night at Va- 
lence, a picturesque old town, where Napoleon 
once studied. The scenery along the Rhone, 
as you approach Avignon, is exceedingly beau- 
tiful, and the foliage at this time was varied 
and splendid—rich in growth, and both soft 
and gorgeous in coloring. All along, the gold, 
crimson, and bronze tints of autumn, were 
mingled with the brightest and loveliest living 
green. 

Avignon, though a densely-populated, busy 
town, with some handsome modern buildings 
and bridges, has a quaint, ancient, gloomy, 
and peculiar aspect. The noisome shadows of 
Popish tyranny, superstition, and persecution, 
seem thrown upon it yet, from the old Papal 
palace and the prisons of the Inquisition. Re- 
membering well the vivid and powerful descrip- 
tion given by Dickens, in his charming “ Pic- 
TURES FROM I[TALy,” we visited these places, 
but found them completely transformed into 
barracks and store-rooms, scarcely a trace of 
their original state and purpose remaining. 
Yet there was, in the very atmosphere of the 
dim, cayernous hall where the Inquisition sat 
to examine, deliberate, and condemn, and 
in that of the chamber of torture, some- 
thing that sent a cold horror chilling along my 
veins and creeping through my very bones. 
The tower in which Rienzi was imprisoned is 
yet standing, but in ruins—in truth, the whole 
palace has an air of dreary decay and abhor- 
rent abandonment—thank God for the token! 
I could but commiserate the soldiers who 
swarmed in these gloomy barracks. However 
stupid and unimaginative they look, it seems 
that in stormy nights they mus+ fancy they 
hear the innumerable victims “of the bloody 
faith” shrieking under those blackered arches; 
the prayer, the sob, the vain appeal for —- 
the crack of hones npon the wheel, tie “snarp, 
short cry down oubliettes.” 

After the chill, foggy afternoon in which we 
beheld this gloomiest of all sights, we had at 
Avignon two of the most glorious days imagin- 
able. On the first of these, we took a carriage 
and drove to the Pont de Gard, a bridee built 
along the side of an old Roman aqueaact—a 
work stupendous in height and strength, but 
marvellously light, graceful, and airy, in its 
effect. The scenery about this noble work has 
a peculiar character of quiet, lonely, almost 
melancholy beauty, and bears the look of 
having been ever deserted since its grand con- 
querors and warlike masters departed. On 
this excursion, we first saw olives, figs, and the 
rich pomegranate, bursting with its crimson 
ripeness. The second day, we visited the foun- 
tain and romantic haunts of Vaucluse, the pic- 
turesque home of Petrarch. This is the most 
primitive, peculiar, lonely, lovely, wild, melan- 
choly place you could dream of in a stormy 
midsummer night. Nothing could surpass the 
beauty of the fountain itself, which gushes 
brightly and bountifully from the base of a 
bare and rugged mountain, and pours over 
black rocks, in innumerable fairy cascades. 
The waters, which are of a living, luminous 
green, seemed just ont for a special holyday. I[ 
could not realize that they always frvantes | 80 
brightly and sung so merrily in that solitary 
place. The waves seemed deliriously-glad to 
escape from their prison, beneath the cold, dark 
hills, and leaped, and laughed, and shouted, 
and danced in the pleasant sunshine, and ran 
in and out of the green shadows of the shore, 
like frolicksome children just broken away from 
the dull tasks and stern dominion of school. 
The house and garden, which tradition assigns 
to the divine sonneteer, are yet in existence, but 
in a dismal state of dilapidation and dirt. The 
poet-pilgrim to this shrine of genius must pass 
through perils indesctibable, and encounter 
smells unimaginable, ere he can hope to pluck 
® sprig from the old ‘laurel tree said to have 
been planted by the great poet-lcver. 


To the evening, we ran down to Marseilles 
by the railway. Our party filling a carriage, 
With the exception of one seat, we amused our- 
selves, as we approached Marseilles, by manu- 
facturing another passenger out of our eatra 
wraps. Stuffing an overcoat with shawls and 
umbrellas, we fashioned a portly little gentle- 
man, whom we made to recline in @ corner, 
grasping a waiking-stick, and with his face 
shaded by a broad-brimmed hat. When the 
ticket-master came, we had the satisfaction of 
Seeing our foolish little joke succeed beyond 
our proudest hepes, After receiving and count- 
ing our tickets, he looked hard at the quiet 
little gentleman, and said, rather impatiently, 

Monsieur, votre billet!” “Il dort, Monsieur,” 
Said one of us, So, without further ceremony, 
he seized the oblivious traveller by the arm, 
and shook him into shawls, overcoats, and um- 
brellas, amid uncontrollable bursts of laughter 
on our part. The official looked a little dark 
and suspicious at first, and made a long and 
careful post mortem examination of the depart- 
ed; but, finding that he was composed of no 
Contraband articles, graciously joined in the 
laugh, only protesting that somebody must pay 
for “Te petit Monsieur.” 

Marseilles I saw yery little of, as I was busily 
engaged, for the few hours I spent there, in 
Writing private letters, and only walked out as 

as the post office. But I believe I missed 
not much, as there are few sights in that city, 
more interesting than those a stranger can 
have in driving or walking through its bu 
and noisy streets. I left France, after all, wi 
regret; for I like the people—the common 
People I mean, for I had relations with no 
other. Careless, unreliable, cunning, extortion- 


ate, unscrupulous, i t, and dirty, as most 
of them are, yet Lik e them ; first, for their in- 
imitable, unweary-able apolienen: and next, for 
their gaiety, their sparkling vivacity, their quick 
Wit, their nonsense, their very ridiculousness, 
: ruth with them is a myth, a jest, an obsolete 
idea; but the lies they tell you are ally of 
= most flattering kind—agreeable delusions, 
wins; and thay al Exons pees goa ide saa 
3 ill impose u wi 
Soa 


an air that you really are 
‘Oper reventment. | 
Marseilles I was indebted to the kindness 


of Mr. Hodge, the American Consul, who was 
polite to us all. N i fa 


. teal een mee ee 


We were obliged to tak to Genoa 
on @ crowded att disagreetible English steam- 
er; but as the sea was quite calm and the 
night wondrously beautiful, we were happily 
able to remain on deck till very late. I was at 
length driven by the heavy dews, into that den 
of gregarious Dnsatet, “ the ladies’ cabin,” 
where my most fervent adjurations to the god 
of slumber were for a long time baffled by the 


two worthy English dames, who were entertain- 
ing each other with marvellous tales of success- 
ful and unsuccessful smuggling. One had had 
an Irish poplin torn from the sanctuary of the 
“bustle” itself, by order of “a nasty French 
officer of the customs;” while the other had 
once borne off in triumph to England, twelve 
yards of “the loveliest Brusselles lace” in the 
hem of her petticoat. From this they passed 
to subjects more purely domestic—governesses, 
footmen, cooks—and the last words which fell 
on my drowsy ear, were “gooseberry tart” 
and “raspberry jam.” 

The joyfully-welcomed morning came at last, 
and we had a charming day, often passing very 
near the bold and beautiful shore of the Medi- 
terranean, and saw the sun set at.sea, in a 
glory Ny 8 a by art, inexpressible by 
language. It was night ere we reached Gexce; 
so we lost the sem-view of Its noble bay. Yet 
the “superb” city was a glorious sight, seen 
even in the obscurity of the deepening twilight, 
as it rose, pile on pile of marble palaces, tier 
on tier of gleaming lights. We were soon able 
to go on shore, where we were little delayed at 
the custom-house, on account of our passports 
or, luggage. By the way, we sent the larger 
purt of the latter by sea, from Marseilles to 
Civita Vecchia, and thus avoided much trouble 
and expense. We stopped at the “Locanda 
@ Italia,” a fine hotel, which once was a palace, 
they say, where we have a suite of pleasant 
rooms in somewhere about the twelfth story, 
and are very well attended and served bounti- 
fully with excellent food. 


Rome, November 13, 1852. 

I was interrupted in my letter at Genoa, and 
in the hurry and fatigue of sight-seeing and 
travel which followed, found no opportunity of 
finishing. Genoa is to me, in recollection, like 
a gorgeous dream of grand palaces, old churches, 
splendid and strange—narrow streets, leading 
up steep acclivities, and down into dark hol- 
lows, lined with towering houses, whose outside 
walls are painted more brilliantly and various- 
ly than interiors elsewhere—with animated 
and striking groups of picturesque people— 
pale women, with shining black hair, and long 
white scarfs gracefully disposed about their 
heads, and falling in light folds over neck, 
arms, and bosom, walking evorywhere about 
the crowded, dirty streets, as though through 
carpeted drawing-rooms, with a most regal yet 
unconscious eleyance—men, with rich olive 
complexions and glossy black beards, wearing 
caps of brilliant red, or brown, or purple, and 
talking and gesticulating on the most trifling 
topic, with marvellous waste of passionate ener- 
gy and dramatic effect; children, limbed like 
sculptured Loves, with luxuriant hair, brown 
or raven, and cheeks round and red and gold- 
ened, like ripe peaches—and all these speaking 
in a language wonderfully melodious and im- 
pressive, and looking out of large, deep, lustrous, 
yet melancholy eyes. There is to me a peculiar- 
ly sad and touching expression in these grand 
Italian orbs—it is half-expectant, half-despair- 
ing ; the look of souls who have lost some great 
good, some priceless glory, for which they are 
wishing and waiting and searching eternally. 
You are struck by the native intelligence of 
these people. You know that many of them 
must be frightfully ignorant, but very few of 
them look so; and, with the exception of the 
guides and priests—“blind leaders of the 
blind”—none are positively stupid. Their 
eyes sometimes.reveal the dullness of intellect- 
ual torpor, but never incapacity. The cloud is 


throbbing of the soul-stars behind. 

We spent two days in wandering through 
the Genoese palaces, churches, gardens, and 
streets—two days of rich, novel, unmingled 
pleasure. The palaces themselves are vast and 
noble, rather than beautiful; but they are rich 
in fine paintings, especially in many glorious 
Van Dykes. The churches are the most mag- 
nificent and varied in their decoration I have 
yet seen—that of the Annunciata almost blinds 
one with its unveiled splendor and elaborate 
gorgeousness. In the gloomy old Duomo are 
kept the famous relics of John the Baptist—the 
ashes of his head, and one finger entire!! In 
the chapel dedicated to these, no woman is al- 
lowed to enter—a regulation doubtless made in 
holy condemnation of one of our sex who ex- 
celled in a frivolous accomplishment, and turned 
it to an unholy account. In all these churches, 
ou see at all hours a few humble worshippers 
telling their beads and crossing themselves be- 
fore the various shrines. But they are seldom 
so soundly wrapt in devotion as to be unmind- 
ful of the — of strangers, whom they cu- 
riously follow with their eyes, while their lips 
move oa yay | in soulless prayer. 

Decidedly the finest description of Genoa I 

have ever read, is that given by Dickens, in his 
Pictures FRoM I[tTary. It is marvellously 
true to the life—indeed, the whole book is more 
vivid and delightful to me now, than 1 can tell. 
Read it again, and you will not wonder that I 
say 80 little of Genoa, or of any place which he 
describes at length. 
From Genoa to Pisa we took carriages 
and vetturini, travelling on the great coast’ 
road. The weather was delicious, and this 
journey of three days proved a most wondrous 
and enchanting succession of glorious pictures. 
I had not only never seen—I had never con- 
eetved anything so lovely and grand. Our road 
now lay along the shore of the blue Mediterra- 
nean ; now off in quiet, delicious valleys, smiling 
with picturesque cottages, lemon and orange 
groves ; -now up and down mountains, clothed 
with olives and pines; now over turrets and 
along dark precipices ; now under long avenues 
of poplar and aspen and sycamores, festooned 
with vines, and past gardens and hedges of 
roses in full bloom, sweetening the air with the 
the very sweetness of Paradise. And then the 
sunsets—when the splendid lights on cloud and 
sea seemed God’s own transcendent glory made 
visible to man—when the very sky seemed to 
have descended and wrapt itself around the 
purple and golden hille—when heaven and 
earth seemed embracing in light and blending 
in a bridal of beauty. It were the extremest 
folly in me to attempt to reproduce here the 
vast and glowing pictures of that journey—to 
pour its rich sunlight or fling its grand shadows 
along my page—to blend its solemn sea-voices 
and sad pine-murmurs and gay peasant-sing- 
irg, with the sound of my words. and to distil 
into my thought the rare sweetness of its roses. 
Yet I believe that the vision of those mountains 
and valleys will never fade from my soul—that 
that sunlight will stream through all my future 
life—that that music of wave and tree will 
never wholly die on my ear—that those roses 
will be a fragrant memory in my death-cham- 
ber. 

The disagrémens of the journey—the impo- 
sitions of the vetturini, the discomfort of inns, 
and the persecutions from I have not 
dwelt upon, because, having been endured, 
they are so eco Far so nearly ———. 

At Lucca, we visited a noble old cathedral, 
and took a pleasant stroll on the city walls, 
and at Pisa we spent half a day. The ing 
Tower, the Cathedral, the B , and the 
Campo Santo, form the most splendid and in- 
teresting, of buildings I have ever seen. 
We ascended the tower, which certainly leans 
fearfully, and yr a charming view from 
the summit—we lingered long in the cath 
before some delicious pictures by Andrea de 
Sarto, and wandered through the Campo Santo, 
where there is some fine monumental sculp- 
ture, 


From Pisa we went by railway to Li 
which we found a bustling, dirty, and uninter- 
estin ‘Here, on the evening of the 11th, 
Vecchia. This is a small, uncomfortable boat, 


not a 


closeness of the air and the garrulousness of | among whom was Col. Marshall, of Kentucky, 


obliged to take passage by her, as a friend of 
Miss C—— would be awaiting us at Civita 
Vecchia, to accompany us to Rome. And here 
I must give you some little account of this 
night on the Mediterranean, for it stands alone 
in my experience, and is probably unparalleled 
in yours. ‘he first hours of the voyage flew 
lightly enough—the night was mild and beau- 
tiful—we met some American fellow-passengers, 


U. S. Minister to China, and had a pleasant 
chatty time on deck—where, indeed, | was 
disposed to spend the entire night, but was 
overruled by my friends, who thought me im- 
prudent to the last degree in wishing to brave 
such exposure. So, about midnight, we descend- 
ed into the dining-cabin, where mattresses 
had been spread for us upon the floor. Alas, 
not for us alone—the place was already crowd- 
ed with forlorn travellers—English, Americans, 
Germans, French, Italians—priests, soldiers, 
artiste, ladies, children, couriers, and ladies’ 
maids. After an immense amount of talk and 
laughter, we all got settled in our places, 
which were as comfortable as circumstances 
would allow. My companions soon fell asleep, 
overcome by the weariness of the day—but I 
was kept wide and wild aweke by the clove. 
poss of the alr, incipient sea-sickness, and the 
novelty and ludicrousness of the scene. As the 
atmosphere grew heavier and hotter, such a 
chorus of snoring was set up as was never be- 
fore heard. It was absolutely maddening. 


things cannot go onbrever as they are going 
on now. Within evelthe short interval which 





has elapsed since myjwn visit to the Union ten 
years ago, and fromiven this far distance, it 
appears to me that Ibn track the footsteps of 


no slow progress in he career of this great 
cause. Such seems {me the formal proposal 
of a candidate by thi Anti-Slavery party for 
the next eléction t¢ tly supreme office of Presi- 
dent of the United States; such seems tome 
the appointment pnferred last year, by the 
eminently comm@ial, eminently American 
State of Massachuitts, to the office of its Sen- 
ator in Con nm my Own much-valued 
friend, Mr. Charle®Bumner. In our past hours 
of friendly intercdtse, in our frequent walks 
by the sparkling @uary of Boston, or upon 
the sunny brow of Bnker’s Hill, how little did 
I, how little did he, feel well assured, dream 
of such an opening his quiet and unosten- 
tatious career! An@now, while I have been 
writing these lines, IJave reeived the speech 
he has lately deliveredin Congress on the bear- 
ings cf the Fugitive Skve Léw, which, by the 
closeness of its logic, th) masculine vigor 
of its eloquence, proves ~l-the..mon- 
fections of dis mind have grown up to, and 
been dilated with, the inspiration of the cause 
which he has now ma* his own. Indeed, 









when I rise fre readiag such a speech as his, 
or such a bedk as this to which | have now 
ventured 0 prefix this hurried prelude, I feel 
constrained at once to temper and to dignify 





Near me lay a stout gentleman, who astounded 
even more than he enraged me, by the power 
and compass of his nasal organ. By his side 
lay his wife, looking pale and haggard, as from 
innumerable sleepless nights. 1 raised myself 
on my elbow, and contemplated her weary 


my own sentiments, by clothin 
propriate accents borrowe thon our own 
drama: ) 

“ * Reward them for the noble (leed, just Heavens! 


For this one action, guard them and distinguish them 
With si 


them with ap- 


al mercies, and with great deliverance ; 


velling at her long endurance, and feeling an 
insane temptation to whisper to her, that, 


monster as he lay, “making night hideous’ 


would bring in a worse verdict than “justifiable 


face, her sad, sleepless, wandering eyes mar- Guard them from wrong, advewity, and shame. 


The poor, forsaken ones ! 
Shall they be left a prey to savage power ? 
Can they lift up their harmlesshands in vain, 


should she at any time strangle the unfeeling Or cry to Heaven for help, and not be heard ? 


Go on, pursue ! assert the sacri cause ; 


with his unearthly snore, no intelligent jury Stand forth, yo proxies of all-mling Providence, 


And save the friendless captive: from oppression. 
Saints shall assist ye with prevjiling prayers, 


not dark and heavy enough wholly to hide the |-member, took distinctly the form of a graceful 


we tock the French mail steamer for Civita Broadens ouegeillig aunt o 
found it, to our dismay, | 


homicide.” On my other side lay a lad, in 
that unregenerate state which Mrs. Pipchin 
refers to when she solemnly declares that “boys 
that sniffle never get to heaven.” At length I 
grew almost frantic, and, seizing all I could 
carry—my carpet-bag, cloak, blanket, and pil- 
lows—I rushed upon deck. At the foot of the 
stairs 1 stumbled over a man—for what fell 
purpose he was lurking there, I did not then 
divine. 
strength and courage, after depositing my 
wraps on deck, I returned for my mattress— 
returned to find the stranger of the stairway 
stretched out upon it, and sleeping or feigning 
to sleep profoundly. There was no help for it, 
and in a sullen rage I staggered again to the 
deck—when behold, my blanket and pillows 
had been seized upon by some villanous ma- 
rauder—even my sac de nuit had gone to some 
bourne whence no travelling-bag returns. My 
case was now desperate, and, going up to 
a brigandish-looking Frenchman, who was 
stretched upon a bench near by, lexutiating in 
@ suspisious superabundance of blankets and 
pillows, and laying my hand on the outermost 
covering, I said, in as stern and relentless a 
tone as [ could command, “ Monsieur, c'est a 
mot!” The guilty man relinquished it at once, 
with a “Pardon, madame.” I then made a 
requisition for the pillows, but could only re- 
cover one, which by the way was not mine, but 
a hard little thing, wet with night-dew, about 
as pleasant to rest one’s head upon as would be 
a brick folded in a cabbage-leaf; yet I made 
the best of it—wrapped myself stoically in my 
blanket, stretched myself on the deck, and fell 
a-star-gazing. The vault above me was glori- 
ously beautiful—the stars were surpassingly 
brilliant, and the sky of a deep, delicious, soul- 
bewildering blue—heaven’s canopy of state 
over the Gueenliest loveliness of ewrth. The 
clouds were light and silvery, and assumed a 
thousand fair and fantastic shapes. One, I re- 


woman, in the flowing Greek costume; in one 
hand she held a star, and seemed bending for- 
ward, as though trying to blow it out. But 
the star was too much for her, and she finally 
blew herself away in vain attempts at extia- 
guishing it. 

But this heavenly contemplation becomes a 
decided bore, when compulsory and protracted. 
I was getting very chill and weary, when a 
French lad, with whom I had a slight acquaint- 
ance, having been driven by cold from the 
long-boat, where he had gone to sleep, happen- 
ing to pass near, recognised me, and, horrified 
at my bedless condition, courageously plunged 
into the depths of the cabin, on a marauding 
expedition for my benefit. In about five min- 
utes he returned, laden with spoil, in the shape 
of a mattress and a large pillow. He laughed 
very merrily, while arranging these for me, in 
telling how adroitly he had obtained them. 
He had found a stout gentleman, for whom two 
mattresses had been spread, sleeping on the 
cabin floor, and had actually succeeded in 
rolling him off one, which he took possession 
of, with a pillow, ere the poor man was suffi- 
ciently roused to resist or remonstrate. 


It is singular, that though I had felt a right- 
eous indignation at the heinous robberies be- 
fore committed on me,I did not protest against 
this little confiscation, but enjoyed the joke 
immensely, and my bed as well, sleeping 
soundly on it for several hours. I was awaken- 
ed by the rain; but as the sea had roughened, 
and I was decidedly sick, I did not go below, 
but wrapped myself more closely in my blanket, 
and “endured unto the end.” Fortunately, the 
shower soon passed, and I took not the sight. 
est cold. 

About sunrise, Colonel Marshall came on 
deck, and naturally expecting sympathy from 
a countrywoman, he had no sooner cast his 
eyes on me, than he began to pour into my 
ears the story of his own peculiar hardships 
and wrongs. Some audacious brigand, he said, 
had actually stolen half of his bed and his best 
pillow from under him, as he lay in the deep 
unconsciousness of innocent slumber. I de- 
clare to you, that in the dulf™pray of the early 
morning, the chilliness of the late shower, the 
torpor of subsiding sea-sickness—amid all the 
unspeakable forlornities of my state, I laughed 
till the tears rained down my face. 

As soon as we reached Civita Vecchia, Mr. 
W——, Miss C—-—’s kind friend, came on 


live for us to land immediately. After going 
through the mere form of breakfasting at a 
dirty inn, we set forth for Rome, in imposing 
state, in an enormous diligence, with six horses 
and three postilions. This road rans through 
a bare, uninteresting, and desolate country. 
More than ten miles from the Eternal City, we 
caught a view of St. Peter’s, looming up like 
a small mountain, and every heart stood still at 
the sight. It was dark ere we entered Rome, 
yet we recognised several grand landmarks 
ere we reached our pleasant house in the 
Corso, from whence I greet you, and bid you 
adieu. Grace GReenwoop. 





For the National Era. 


MR, SUMNER’S SPEECH ON THE FUGITIVE SLAVE 
LAW. 


Opinions of a British Nobleman, and an Amer- 
wan Minister of the Gospel. 

The following is the conclusion of a preface, 

by the Earl of Carlisle, to a recent English 

edition of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


“T think it most desirable, not only that the 
conscience of the American people should be 
roused to its inmost depths, but thatthey should 
read, in the increased stir and sensation which 
the question excites through all the family of 
man, the certain indications it can never 8 

but that it must work and mine its way till, in 
one mode or another, its ultimate consumma- 
tion be accomplished. It is for them to exam- 
ine the ground, to lay the foundations, to smooth 
the approaches ; happy for them it will be if 
they may rear the noble edifice of a race’s 
composure, and not 
ome confusion, violence, ard blood- 
shed, such as the gaze of Liberty herself would 








Tseato-roou or berth would be had.” wo were 





. Let them drink 


board, with # special permission from the po- P 


chairman, and Mr. 


Seward, 


honors to the deceased ; w: 
journed, 


And warring angels combat on'your side.’ 


“ CARLISLE.” 
“ Castle Howard, Oct. 9, 1852.” 


Letter from an Episcopal Cergyman of South 


Carolina. 


“ To the, so called, Hon. Chazles Sumner : 


“Str: With characteristie Yankee insolence 


and abolition folly, you have presumed to in- 
As soon as I could muster sufficient |-8ult me, in common with others of my brethren, 
by sending me your rabid speech, which I re- 
turn with the expression of my profound con- 
tempt for the author. 


J. W. Simmons. 
“ Spartanburg C. H., Oct. 12, 1852.” 


The writer of the above was recently the 


assistant minister of St. Stephen’s chapel, 
Charleston, S. C. 
state that this epistle is published without his 
privity. 


It is due to Mr. Sumner to 


psn aes 
For the National Era. 
THE CHRISTMAS BEGGAR. 


BY HELEN L. BOSTWIOK. 





It is Christmas in the city, 
And the sky is full of snow; 
It has whitened all the housetops, 
Whitened all the streets below. 
But the Christmas bells are ringing— 
‘Tis a merry peal they ring ; 
Yot, alas, to many a dwelling, 
What a funeral sound they bring! 


Forth, ye fair and fortuned dwellers, 
From your drawing-rooms so fine— 
From the yollow-dusted temples, 
Where ye sit at Mammon’s shrine— 
From the church whoge gorgeous windows 
Turn to flame the stenggling light, 
Where y2 worship the child Jesus 
In a manger born last night ; 


Forth, in furred and wadded garments, 
For a graceless wind awaits— 

It is whistling round the comers, 
Whining at the cellar grates ; 

Now it sighs between the church doors, 
Waging hypocritic strife 

With the ribbons, and the ermines, 
And the vanities of life. 


And, anon, a fickle artist 
Moulds the snow in forms of grace— 
Not a brown and battered lamp-post, 
But hath marble eap and base. 
Snow is sifting in the basket 
Of a young child asking alms, 
And it hides the tattered blanket, 
Fills the little outstretched palms. 


Oh! her heart is very heavy, 
And that bell no sweet chord stirs; 
For sho thinks the Son of Mary 
Knew not orphaned grief like hers. 
In her brain a voice is ringing— 
On it, burns the hideous eye 
Of the woman-fiend who sent her 
Forth to beg, or steal, or die! 


Ah! ye say that Want is ghastly 
To the world-sick and defiled ; 
Have ye seen its spectral fingers 
At the warm heart of a child? 
Ye who say Despair’s fell demon 
Makes the strongest spirit bow, 
Have ye seen its black wing brooding 
On a child’s unsullied brow? 


Yonder, see—a man is bearing 
Snowy rolls of steaming bread, 
Cake, and fruit, and nuts, and jellies, 
With a napkin half o’erspread. 
Tis a dainty weight, and destined 
For a merry Christmas feast ; 
But, alas! in that child-bosom, 
How it wakes the Hunger-guest! 


Now she grasps a loaf—oh, horror! 
Looks the demon from her eyes! 
On she bounds, and faster, hearing 
Cries of “‘ stop thief”’ as she flies. 
But the frozen limbs are failing, 
As she tightly hugs the bread ; 
Now she drops upon the crossing— 
Those that left her say—“ She’s dead!” 


And the fortuned ones are asking, 
In their carriages s0 gay, 
Peeping out from frosty velvets, 
What it is that “ blocks the way.” 
Do yo ever think, oh stewards, 
Whom the Master much hath given, 
How these corpses, starved and frozen, 
May obstruct your path to Heaven! 


Edinburgh, O., December, 1852. 
CONGRESSIONAL | PROCEEDINGS. 





THIRTY-SECOND CON3RESS — SECOND SESSION. 


Turspay, DecreMBer 14. 
SENATE. 


e Chairman announced the filling of va- 
cancies in the standing committees, as 
Claims.— Mr. Toucey, 


On Revolutionar 
— 

On Agriculture —Mr. e. 

On Private Land Claims.—Mr. Seward. 
On Roads and Canals.—Mr. Chase. 


On Contingent Expenses of the Senate—Mr. 


Bright. 
“(his was the act of . Chair, after the pro- 
scription by the caucus. : 
“Dans arose, and addressed the Senate in 
relation to the death of Mr. Webster. He was 
followed by Mr. Butler of South Carolina, Mr. 
Mr. Stockton of New pre and Mr. 
Cass, who all spoke cf him in glowing terms. 
paying the usual 


Resolutions were 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


The House went inio Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and took up 
the resolution to refer the President’s message 


to the iate committees. 4 
The amen t of Mr. Brooks being under 


lows : 




















——— es 





Mr. Millson expressed his regret that gen- 
tlemen upon his side of the House did not more 
generally vote for the resolution introduced by 
the gentleman from New York, this day week ; 
and he was much surprised that gentlemen on 
the other side of the House, perhaps unwarily, 
gave their votes for its adoption. He did not 
think that the course of either party upon the 
pending proposition would be the same as that 
pursued last Tuesday. He did not believe that 
gentlemen on the other side would be willing 
to vote for the proposition of the gentleman 
from New York, or that the gentleman from 
New York himself would be willing to vote for 
it, were it now before the House in the shape 
in which it was originally introduced. Hoe 
Mr. M.) would not vote for the resolution as 
it now was, without amendment. He believed 
its effect would be rather to bolster up than 
overcome the protective policy. He gave his 
views on the present tariff, contending that the 
abolition of duties on raw materials, without a 
corresponding reduction on manufactured fab- 
rics, would be the same as paying a bounty out 
of the Treasury to manufacturers, to enable 
them fo sustain themselyes against foreign. 


r. Giddings said that it-had been well re- 
marked by Whig papers, that the propects of 
rotection were‘ growing more and more dim. 
he tendency of the whole world was opposed 
to a protective tariff, and it was- vain for the 
Whigs, now foing out of power, to struggle 
against it. To the Democrats belonged the 
responsibility of graduating the tariff and of 
maintaining it, and the people of the country 
would hold them responsible for a proper dis- 
charge of the duty incumbent upon them. 
He would say to his Whig friends, (and they 
would permit him to call them such,) that there 
was but one kind of protection where the pro- 
hibitory principle was carried out, and that 
was in the slave trade. The slave-grower of 
Maryland, Kentucky, and Virginia, enjoyed 
perfect protection. By their laws, it was made 
death to import slaves from abroad, while their 
transportation was authorized from Virginia 
and Maryland to the South. The slave-grower 
in Maryland had all the protection the Gov- 
ernment could give, while the manufacturer of 
the North had no protection, and he did not 
see much disposition to give him protection. 
He could generally take care of himself. His 
Whig friends now came forward and said that 
they desired to protect the Northern laborer ; 
but while they maintained a commeree in hu- 
man flesh, the people would pronounce them 
political hypocrites. They said that they de- 
sired to protect the Northern laborer, but while 
they made merchandise of flesh, did they think 
the people would regard them sincere? Would 
they not stamp them as inconsistent; would 
they not regard them as uncandid? He this 
morning read in a Whig newspaper, having a 
large circulation, that a female, a mother, when 
she saw her four children sold by her master 
to an unfeeling dealer in human flesh, actuated 
by feelings to which no language could give 
utterance, murdered her own offspring rather 
than see them transferred to a brutal man, and 
that the laws of the State assigned her to the 
gallows. While they steeled their hearts 
against humanity, and maintained a traffic 
which struck such horror and agony to the fe- 
male heart, they could have no feeling for la- 
borers or any other class. He stood here to 
say that men who professed to sympathize with 
their fellow-men, and yet maintained this com- 
merce in human flesh, did not speak truly when 
they sympathized so much with Northern la- 
borers. 

Mr. G. then spoke generally in reference to 
slavery, and remarked that he desired to say 
to the Committee and to the country, that the 
Free Democracy held their position; that the 
late election had demonstrated that their cause 
was onward. To ify this, he referred to 
the election of Col. Benton and Gerrit Smith, 
and predicted that Frederick Douglass would 
hold a seat in some future Congress as a Rep- 
resentative of the American people. He eulo- 
gized Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, the author- 
ess of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and referred to 
the fact that her book had been dramatized— 
thus subsidizing the theatre, that school of vice, 
to the cause of truth. In conclusion, he gave 
his views in reference to the annexation of 
Cuba. 

Mr. Houston then obtained the floor, but 
yielded to 

Mr. Stanly, who said that there was one 
subject of the President’s message which he did 
not see adverted to in the resolutions of refer- 
ence now pending. The last session of Con- 
gress made an appropriation for the establish- 
ment of a lunatic asylum in this District, and 
it was a matter of some importance to Con- 
gressmen and others. [Laughter.] 


Mr. Houston said that he had not mention- 
ed that branch of the message in the resolu- 
tions, there being now ample provision by law 
by which lunatics might be provided for here, 
or conveyed to Baltimore, to be provided for 
there. 

The Conimittee then rose, and the House ad- 
journed. a 


For the National Era. 
A STORY OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 


BY CATHARINE LEDYARD. 


CHAP. LV—Continued. 

One day, however, she came in, evidently in 
very high spirits. 

“ Dear Mrs Lindley,” she said, “I want to 
enlist your influence with Grace. We havea 
little party of pleasure on hand, and are deter- 
mined that she shall join us.” 

“T fear my influence will not be very power- 
ful,” was the reply; “but, such as it 1s, you 
shall have it.” ~ La 

“What is your projected party?” inquired 
Grace. “ Anything very novel or delightful?” 

“Yes, it is both, to you and me, who have 
never seen the Falls. Cousin Fred is at our 
house now, and we propose to start to-morrow 
morning for Welgate; brother Charles will 
drive you, and [ will monopolize Fred. We 
expect to reach Welgate about twe, and will 
dine at the hotel, and proceed afterwards to 
Aunt Emily’s. I mean to keep you there four 
or five days; I am sure that the delightful 
walks, and the sail upon the lake, will quite 
enchant you. When you are tired of them, we 
will go on to the falls, and stay a day or two. 
Amelia lives at Lewiston, and it will be an ex- 
cellent opportunity for you to visit her. Do be 

-natured, and say ‘ yes.’” : 

«“{ don’t know,” replied Grace, languidly ; 
“T sw it will be pleasant.” 

“Certainly it will—you must go, if only to 
gratify me ; I have a very particular reasou for 
asking it.” 

Fanny was a young lady who dealt largely 
in mysteries; she had a “ very particular rea- 
son” for nearly everything that she undertook ; 
but just now her manner implied more than 
she expressed. Grace noticed it, and wonder- 
ed; then, after some deliberation, agreed to 
make one of the little party. The rest of the 
day was spent in preparations, and Grace 
seemed more like herself than she had been for 
weeks. 

The next morning wasrainy. Grace watched 
the clouds anxiously ; but there were no Symp- 
toms of “ clearing off.” } 

“T am glad to see that she is disappointed,” 
said Mr. Lindley ; “it shows that she is begin- 
ning to take notice of things once more.” 

They were on their way, at last. Tho day 
was beautiful—the earliest of June. Cousin 
Fred took Fanny, as had been arranged, and 
Charles Allwar Grace. As they 
bowled lightly along, her spirits rose, and she 
conversed gaily with her companion. 

« What is this important busi of Fan- 
ny’s?” she inquired, after “ _, “You n 

d toi arles; f-can see 
san pate thattyon know all wlinus it.” 

“Do you think T am a woman, that I cannot 
keep a secret? I am not going to reveal my 
little sister’s plans, by any means.” 

“ What a good, conscientious brother! 
soon am I to i 


be enlightenéd?”” 
really; at We I ” 
Tier colt te 


How 





“Seventeen, exactly ; so you must restrain 


‘with cheeks of delicate 
well and 


your curiosity for two or three hours to come.” 

“Tell me one thing, and I shall rest content- 
ed—does it concern me personally?” 

“You will see when we reach Welgate.” 

“ How tantalizing! I am growing very in- 
quisitive ; but I suppose it will do no good to 
ask any questions, you have become so virtu- 
ously discreet.” 

The seventeen miles were very long to Grace ; 
she conversed very much at random with her 
cavalier, her thoughts being occupied with 
speculations as to the probable cause of their 
journey ; she was unable, however, to form any 
satisfactory conjectures, and was still engaged 
in meditation, when they drove into the little 
— of Welgate, and stopped at the principal 

otel. 

The ladies were immediately shown by the 
attentive landlord into the small parlor on the 
left-hand side of the hall, and left to amuse 
themselves for a time as best they might. The 
room offered about as much to delight the eye 
and the imagination as such apartments gen- 
erally do. The walls were hung with maps, 
and lithographs of the Presidents—Madison, 
ink; John Quincy 
Setters; fed “awrevad ; Jackson, 
with that startling energy of o¢ which 
characterizes his porteaite—over all, the mas- 
sive face and deep-set eyes of Washington. A 
pitcher, filled with lilacs and snow-balls, stood 
in the open fire-place; a hard sofa, studded 
with innumerable brass-headed nails, orna- 
mented the recess at the end of the mantel, and 
window curtains of green paper shed a ghastly 
light on all around. 

Grace threw herself on the sofa, with an ex- 
clamation of weariness; Fanny walked to the 
glass, and surveyed her little person for a mo- 
ment, but the effect of the green curtains was 
such that she turned away in disgust; an ex- 
amination of the maps and the Presidents was 
next accomplished. 

“How much energy you have, after our long 
drive!” said Grace ; “ now that you have made 
the tour of the room, you had better sit down 
and rest awhile.” 

“A drive of twenty miles is nothing to me,” 
replied Fanny; “J feel quite vigorous yet—far 
too much so to enjoy sitting on that rigid old 
sofa. I wonder what cabinet-maker among 
the soe invented the pattern of it! But 
how little strength you have, Grace; I am 
afraid you will not be able to bear the excite- 
ment of hearing my important secret.’ 

“Oh yes, I shall,” she replied, quickly ; 
“dear Fanny, do not keep me any longer in 
suspense. I know it is something that relates 
to me.” 

“You are right. If you have strength to 
undergo the shock, we will proceed at once to 
business. It will be as weil, though, to call in 
Charles and Fred, if I can find them.” 

She stepped into'the hall, closing the door 
after her. 

Half an hour passed, and Grace was still sit- 
ting on the hard sofa; but the look of weari- 
ness had vanished from her features, and her 
eyes, beaming with joy, were raised to the face 
of Henry Seymour. Her hand was clasped in 
his, and he was speaking in an earnest tone. 

“T reproached you, Grace; I thought you 
yielded very readily to your father’s wishes ; 
and now i find that you never reeeived one of 
all my letters.” 

“ Not one,” she answered; and a somethin 
like rage came over her, at the thought of all 
she had suffered from her lover’s silence. 

“You see how it is,” said Seymour; “you 
see how bitterly opposed your father is to me. 
How can you ask, Grace, that I should go, end 
leave you in such keeping—in the hands of 
those whe will do all in their power to make 
you hate me, and who deny me even the poor 
consolation of writing to you? I cannot do it; 
I dare not.” And he went on to paint, with all 
the eloquence of passion, his fears lest she, so 
beautiful and admired, would fail in constancy 
when he was far away, with nothing to recall 
him to her mind; he dwelt on her influence 
over him, on the energy with which, inspired 
by the certainty that she would be his at last, 
he would combat and conquer fortune ; he spoke 
of her father’s harshness and determination to 
sacrifice her affection to his own prejudices ; 
and at the words, a spirit of defiance awoke in 
Grace. 

When, at last, he proposed a secret marriage, 
it did not need all the good reasons that he 
urged to reconcile her to the measure. It 
seemed, to her excited imagination, only a fit- 
ting repayal of her father’s treatment ; only a 
spirited declaration that she was no longer to 
be ruled like a mere child, that had not sense 
or discretion sufficient to regulate her own con- 
duct. If, for a moment, she hesitated, it was 
not from horror at the deception and the diso- 
bedience, but from the fear of discovery. 

“Fanny and her brother,” she said, “and 
Mr. Fenfon—can we rely on them?” 

“ Perfectly ; Fanny is a dear, good girl, and 
would do anything for you. In fact, I led her 
to expect something of the kind, when we ar- 
ranged this meeting. The others are honor- 
able, manly fellows, whe will never betray us. 
There is not the slightest risk ; you can go on 
with your journey, and I will proceed direct to 
N——. Once there, Grace, with what courage 
I shall begin my new career; nothing will be 
too difficult, too self-denying for me; and long 
before the time your father named is over, 
hope to be able to claim you in the face of the 
whole world, if need be.” - 

A gentle tap was now heard at the door, and 
Miss Allward entered. 

“Come, Fanny,” said Seymour, “join your 
entreaties to mine, and persuade this timid 
girl to do what is best for her own happiness.” 

So Grace yielded; Charles Allward was sent 
in haste for a clergyman ; and before she had 
fairly recovered from the surprise of meetin 
her lover, the ceremony was performed, an 
her fate sealed forever. 

A brief hour, and they parted, full of hope 
and love. For the present, Grace was happy : 
the time of repentance and remorse was yet far 
distant. 

The little pleasure trip ended, and she re- 
turned home, gay and animated as of old. Her 
parents hailed the change with delight. No 
suspicion of the cruel wrong that had been 
done them, crossed their minds ; they saw a 
that their child was happy, and rejoiced wit 
her. 

Grace heard often from her husband ; his 
letters came under cover to Charles Allward, 
through whom she Be gah they were full of 
love and devotion, and longings for the happy 
time of reunion. He was not very explicit, to 
be sure, as to when that time was expected to 
arrive. Even Grace, much as she delighted in 
his expressions of tenderness, sometimes wished 
that he would descend to matters more com- 
monplace and practical, and state how his 
business prospered, and how soon they might 
reasonably look to have their marriage known. 
She hinted something of the kind in her re- 
plies; but Mr. Seymour did not notice it. A 
true statement of his affairs would have been 
rather discouraging. His feelings toward 
Grace had altered materially when the ardor 
of pursuit was over, and it was certain that he 
could claim her whenever he saw fit to do so. 
He did not regret their marriage, or cease to 
love her ; but he thought there was no need of 
haste about the matter. The new career of 
industry and prudence proved distasteful, and 
was soon abandoned; the office was left in 
charge of his clerk, while he lounged up and 
down the fashionable promenades, or drove his 
fine horse along the avenues. His regard for 
Grace was enough, as yet, to prevent his 
relapsing into any real vice; he only flirted 
occasionally with a pretty woman, drank a 
social glass with a friend, or played for a mod- 
erate stake. His bills at the “United States” 
were rather large; his tailor and the various 
tradesmen whom he Congres had consider- 
able demands against him ; his business, it may 
be judged, did not increase with great rapidity ; 
but these things were no source of trouble to 
him, as he depended on his father to make r 
all shortcomings. As for the inducements hel 
out to Grace at the time of their 

ions of her influence, the vows of ref- 
ormation—he was so accustomed to breaking 





the most solemn promises made to others of her 
soe that he felt very little compunetion on that 


seore.. But it was a shock when a letter arrived 
from Mr. Seymour the elder, announcing that 
he was quite weary of his son’s extravagance 
and idleness, and not disposed to support him 
in it; that the bills forwarded to him for pay- 
ment were no affairs of his, and that he should 
not hold himself at all responsible for debts 
not of his contracting. 
With the Lindleys, the name of the discard- 
ed lover—the successful husband—was never 
mentioned. Grace acknowledged to herself, 
that she had been unjust in belleving that her 
wen would do all in their power to make 
er think ill of him. Sometimes a feeling of 
regret at their wilful, defiant union—a moment- 
ary sorrow for the deception practiced on those 
who loved her—would cross her mind ; but she 
stifled it immediately. The deed was done, she 
thought, and it was too late now for repent- 
ance. 
She was sitting at the piano one morning, 
trying some new music; her father, from an- 
other part of the room, regarded her with at- 
tention. Lovely to any gaze,in his she was 
supremely so; his eye took in many little pecu- 
liarities unnoticed by others, and his imagina- 
tion invested her with every feminine and 
charming attribute. Looking at her now, 
radiant in health and beauty, he recalled the 
pale, spiritless girl of a few months previous, 
and a feeling of gratitude and tenderness came 
over him. e walked to her side, and draw- 
ing the pretty head to his bosom, kissed the 
glowing cheek ; she looked up affectionately in 
his face. 
_Ah, could he have guessed the treachery 
hidden beneath that open brow, those smiling 
eyes! 
“Grace,” he said, moved by a sudden im- 
pulse, “ how is it about that young Seymour? 
Are you going to forget him, after all?” 
She turned away, crimson with shame. “Do 
not name him, dear papa,” she said; “he is all 
to me that he ever will be.’ The poor father 
rejoiced at these deceitful words ; rejoiced that 
she had conquered her misplaced affection. 
“A noble spirit,” was his thought; “it has 
struggled long, and suffered much, but it has 
gained the victory.” 
Grace’s conscience taunted her with the 
falsehood, but she would not listen. “It is 80,” 
she said again and again; “he never will be 
more to me than he is now. I am not to blame 
for the way in which my words are taken; I 
spoke only the exact truth ;” and conscience 
was silenced for atime. Mr. Lindley’s man- 
ner during the remainder of the day strength- 
ened anew that spirit of opposition which had 
begun to fail within her ; he seemed so happy, 
so like one relieved from a great care. His 
kindness toward herself only embittered this 
feeling. 
“Oh, yes,” she said, “it is very easy for him 
to be pleasant now, when he fancies I have 
cn up everything in compliance with his 
will.’ 


CHAP. V. 


The room was large, and well-lighted ; white 
window-curtains and bed-drapery gave it the 
air of purity which befits a maiden’s chamber. 

-Without, the wind swept furiously through 
the streets, and the rain fell in torrents. 

Upon the bed lay Fanny Allward. One need 
but look at her, to see that her life was almost 
over. Her face was colorless as the pillow on 
which it rested, and she was much emaciated ; 
but from the wan cheek and sunken eye beam- 
ed a holy, spiritual beauty. Grace sat at the 
bedside. 

“What a terrible storm,” said Fanny, rais- 
ing her head as a blast of unusual violence 
shook the house. “It seems so strange that in 
a day or two I shall be beyond the reach of the 
wildest tempest—no matier how fiercely the 
wind blows, I shall not hear it then.” 

“ Do not talk so,” returned her companion; 
“{ eannot bear it. The case is not so hopeless ; 
you may recover yet.” 

“No, Grace, you do not think so, even while 
you speak ; you know I shall never leave this 
room, except for my grave. Don’t cry, dear, it 
is better so—I am glad to have itso. Perhaps 
I may have wished to live, in the hope of do- 
ing something to redeem my wasted time; but 
when I see the temptations, the danger of fall- 
ing, 1 feel how kind is the Providence that re- 
moves me now.” 

“Tt isso terrible to die,” said Grace, “to 
go from all we know and love, into a dark, un - 
certain future. Have you no dread of what is 
to come, Fanny?” 

“None whatever—it is not a dark, uncer- 
tain future to me, but a bright, glorious reali- 
ty. I think of it sometimes till | almost faney 
Iam there. How truly I feel, now, that we 
‘have no abiding city here’—that Heaven, 
and that only, is our refuge and our heme. 
Life was pleasant to me,” she continued ; I was 
very happy, in my frivolous, thoughtless way. 
It is all over now, and I cannot recall the past, 
but it makes me very sad to think of the good 
I might have done, and did not. I was so well- 
placed for making others happy ; my parents 
were so indulgent, and I had so much at my 
disposal. Alas! it all went for my own grati- 
fication.” - 

“Do not reproach yourself,” said Grace ; “I 

am sure I always thought you very kind and 
charitable to the poor. 
’ “T thought so too; it seemed quite merito- 
rious to give away a-trifie, that I never even 
missed. But that is not true charity; that is 
not what our Saviour did for us, and not what 
he expects us to do for others. It seems to me 
now, that if I were only well again—no mat- 
ter—it is useless to think of such a thing. If 
any of my friends, you, most of all, dear 
Grace, were benefited by my late example, [ 
should feel as if I had not lived in vain.” 

Grace did not reply to this remark, for it 
embarrassed her; she was fond of Fanny, and 
willing to listen to her conversation, but she 
did not wish that it should become at all per- 
sonal. The sick girl noticed her constraint, 
and changed the subject. 

“My mind is very calm,” she said; “I can- 
not say, as some do, that | feel prepared to die ; 
such a feeling is only suited to those whose life 
has been spent far different from mine. But I 
have a perfect trust in the goodness ‘and mercy 
of God. There is only one thing that troubles 
me, and of that you are able to relieve me; I 
want you to do it, for your own sake, as well 
as mine. Promise me that you will.” 

“I do not know to what you refer,” said 
Grace, coldly. 

“To your marriage—that sad act of disobe- 
dience. I cannot forget that it was as in 
a great measure, to my management. If I 
‘had not arranged the meeting with Mr. Sey- 
mour, we might now be free from guilt. Dear 
Grace, do not be angry, if I urge you to con- 
fess everything to your father at once.” 

“T cannot—it is impossible; do not ask me,” 
cried Grace, burying her face in the pillo-vs. 

“ Why is it impossible? Your father may 
be angry at first, but I believe he will forgive 
you. And your mother”—— 

“ My mother is kindness itself; I should not 
dread to let her know. But, Fanny, how shall 
I ever dare to tell him? He will hate me and 
despise me. [tis not so much the marriage, 
though that is bad enough, but things that 
have happened since. I never can do it.” 

“What, then, will you do?” asked Fanny ; 
“he must know it at some future day, if not 
now.” r 

“ Perhaps not. I don’t see the necessity of 
it. He promised that we might be married 
in three years; and if we think it best, we 
can wait that time. He will give hic consent 
then, of course, and we ean go on, just as if 
nothing had happened.” 

“Qh, Grace, how can you think of such @ 
thing? Have you not felt enough already of 

-the folly and the misery of deceit? Have you 
no regard for the ee who have always 
been 80 kind to you? Do be persuaded; it is 
so much easier, 80 much better, to tell the truth 
at once.” 5 % 

“You need not ask me,” said Grace, impa- 
tiently ; “TI tell you 1 cannot do it. 

« “Then.” ed Fanny, with sudden firm- 
a do it for you. 
3 Argos Gece, “impossible! £ have 





‘your promise. You gave us your word that — 
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‘ *O answer me! © 
day that you would never betray ug)and 4 ' but tell 
never will you from it.” } Why thy cononie’d tones, hearsed in death, 


“Only think of what you are doing when 
you sofa How can I die with such a sin 
upon my conscience, knowing, too, that you 
will be involved in yet f 
ou persist? Do let me tell your father, if you 
ao not the courage to do it yourself.” 

« Never!” she cried; “I never will consent. 
And if you betray me, Fanny, after all your 
promises, you are no true friend, but only a 
treacherous enemy.” At these words she rose, 
and hastily throwing on her bonnet and shawl, 
was out of. hearing before Fanny could reply. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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DECEMBER 23, 1852. 


THURSDAY, 


BAD MONEY. 


Again, and again, and again, we must re- 
quest our friends to send us no notes on banks 
in the District of Columbia, except the follow- 
ing: 

Bank of Commerce, Georgetown; Hugh B. 
Sweeney, Cashier. 

‘ Bank of the Metropolis, Washington ; J. W. 
Maury, President; Rich’d Smith, Cashier. 

Bank of Washington, Washington ; William 
Gunton, President; Jas. Adams, Cashier. 

Patriotic Bank, Washington ; G. C. Grammer, 
President ; C. Bestor, Cashier. 

Exchange Bank, Washington; W. Selden, 
President; W. C. Bestor, Cashier. 


STANDING TERMS. 








Single copy, one year - - - $2 
— JOR. ODM TORY — - = é 
ive copies, one year . 

Ten copies, one year ee ae 
Single copy, six months - - - 1 
Ten copies, six months - - - 8 


Voluntary agents are entitled to retain 50 
cents commission on each new yearly, and 25 
cents on each new ag ve subscriber, 
except in the case of clubs. I'wenty-five cents is 
the commission on the renewal of an old sub- 
soriber. 

A club. of tkree subscribers (one of whom 
may be an old one) at $5, will entitle the per- 
son making it up to a copy of the Era three 
months ; a club of five (two of whom may be 
old ones) at $8, to a copy for siz menths ; a club 
of ten (five of whom may be old ones) at $15, 
to a copy for ene year. 

Money to be forwarded by snail, at our risk. 
Large amounts may be remitted in drafts or 
certificates of deposite. 


A NEW WORK BY MRS, SOUTHWORTH. 


We shall commence in the first number of 
the next volume of the Era,a new story by 
Mrs. Southworth, which will run through a 
quarter ora third of the volume, entitied as 


follows: 
MARK SUTHERLAND: 
OR, 
POWER AND PRINCIPLE. 
A TALE FOUNDED ON FACTS. 





The author has furnished us with the fol- 
lowing outline of its contents. 

“This story illustrates, among other things, 
the genius of American Institutions in develop- 
ing and recompensing native talent in all ranks 
of society, shown in the history of a planter’s 
son, who, giving up his patrimony for con- 
science sake, sets out upon a life of toil and seif- 
denial, and through many early trials, adven- 
tures, and sufferings, carves his way to merit- 
ed honors.” : - 

The subject is one of peculiar interest to our 
readers. 


Mr. W. Harnep, Agent of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, No. 48 Beekman street, 
is our agent for the city of New York, and is 
fully authorized to receipt for subscriptions to 
this paper. 


wahbighiee 

Marriace Notices.—Persons wishing Mar- 
riage Notices inserted, must forward their 
names. 


New Pusricarions will be noticed at length 
next week. 





Rot 1x Your Susscriptions.—The year is 
drawing to a close—look out for your bills, and 
catch them as they drop out—don’t let your 
files be broken. 


An Inpvex will be given in the next number, 
the last one of the volume. 

CoRRESPONDENTS must be patient.. We are 
bewildered with the multitude of communica- 
tions. 

Numbers Wantepv.—Subscribers who do 
not file the Era, and have on‘hand Nos. 302, 
303, 306, 307, 309, will confer a favor by re- 
mailing them to this office. 

The attention of those desiring to purchase 
land in Chicago and vicinity, is called tu the 
advertisement of Mr. T. B. Bryan, to be found 
in another column. 

Ouro Farmer.—We call attention to the 
Prospectus of this excellent paper. It is con- 
ducted with ability and spirit, and must prove 
an instructive companion in every farmer's 
household. 


MR. HALE UPON MR. TOUCEY. 


Mr. Toucey, of Connecticut, discussing with 
great elaborateness the question concerning 
the admission of Mr. Dixon, said the single 
question before the Senate was, Can a man re- 
sign after he is dead? Mr. Hale, the next day, 
quite happily hit off the solemn blunder of the 
Connecticut Senator : 

“Something,” he said, “ occurred in the de- 
bates of the Senate yesterday, which I confess 
had induced a different opinion in my mind ; and 
that was in listening to the remarks submitted 
by the honorable Senator from Connecticut, 
(Mr. Toucey.] I confess that the remarks with 
which he favored the Senate invested the sub- 
ject with a new interest and presented it in 
new cts, because he suggested, and I think 
with great truth and propriety, that there was 
a question back of the whole of this, which had 
never yet been presented to the consideration 
of the Senate, and, so far as he knew, had never 
been considered at all. Well, sir, I listened 
with a good deal of interest and a good deal of 
expectation, with an earnest desire for light, to 
know what this great question was that lay 
back of everything that had heretofore enga- 
ged the atieution and become a part of the his- 
tory of the Senate in all past time; ond when 
he announced that the question hich lay back 
of everything that had been mentioned, I ac- 
ceded at once to everything which he said of 
it. He announced that question to be, whether 
a@ man could resign his Senatorial office after 
his death. I believe that in all the histories of 
debate ; in all forensic clubs ; in all academical 
associations ; in all moot-courts ; in all lyceums 

for the exercise of the ingenaity of youth who 
are training and disciplining themselves for 
forensic disputations, this question had never 
been started before. I believe that we are in- 
debted entirely to the sagacity and peony of 
imagination of the fionorable Senator 

Connecticut for the flashing upon us of this 
great question, which is to decide this whole 


the 





« Gir, I confess that when I first heard 
prep it struck me as entitled to 
+ the Senator capt See Th 


ignorance of my reflections, to roe with un- 


en confidence upon the announcment of 


Revelation, that there is ‘no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdon, in the grave, whith- 
er thou goest ;’ and I had supposed that it was 
settled, not only by the 


ing, but by the teachings of Revelation, that 


dead man could not resign—that the most that 


he could do was to be resigned. 


y 


J 


ter deception, if 


ce of the liv- 
a 


Have burst their cerements? Why the sepulchre, 
Whervin we saw thee quietly inurned, 

Hath op’d his pond’rous and marble jaws 

To cast thee up again?’ 

“{ should have called upon the ghost to an- 
swer that question before going into the con- 
sideration of the question, whether or not he 
had a right to resign. [Laughter.] | think 
that the Senate owe a debt of gratitude to the 
honorable Senator from Connecticut for stating 
this question so fully, and frankly, and freely, 
as he has done, and discussing it with the sa- 
gacvity which he has brought to the considera- 
tion of so grave a question. Rangers | : 

“Can a dead man resign? I do not b lieve 
he can. The honorable Senator puts it in this 
way: ‘Whether a Senator can resign his Sen- 
atorial office after death;’ not whether a liv- 
ing man can make a resignation to take effect 
after his death, but whether he can resign af- 
ter he is dead? Sir, I think this ought to go 
to a committee, [laughter ;] that is to say, if 
there is any real doubt about it. But I am at 
a loss to know to what committee it ought to 
be referred. I do a0t see any appropriate com- 
mittee on the list. I am not certain that this 
question would not be most appropriately con- 
sidered by those members who stand outside of 
‘healthy organizations.’ It being a question of 
death, those members who stand in the near- 
est relation to death—and they are those who 
are outside of healthy organizations—it seems 
to me, would be the most appropriate tribunal 
to consider it. 

“TI accede all the importance which is claim- 
ed to the question, and I suppose, coming from 
the source from which it does, considering the 
distinguished position which the honorable Sen- 
ator from Connecticut has heretofore held as: 
the law-officer of the Government, it must bo 
weaned. ac. Udtetaryiew taken by the 
healthy organization which he represents, and 
as such | shall consider it. 

“T am sorry that we are so destitute of pre- 
cedents on such a question. Since it was start- 
ed, I have looked through such authors as | 
could command that would be calculated to 
throw light upon the questions, and I cannot 
find that even in the vagaries of poetry, the 
thing has ever been started or discussed. [ 
have endeavored to go back in my own recol- 
lection, and leaving the living world to go to 
the realms of sleep; but I confess, sir, that 
when reason lets go the rein, and the wildest 
vagaries of an unbridled imagination have run 
through my thoughts, the idea never presented 
itself, whether a dead man could resign? But 
I do not believe that, paanly, the question 
requires decision at this time. ! do not believe 
there are any dead men who will hereafter un- 
dertake to resign; and I think that until the 
case is presented, it is not worth while to waste 
our ingenuity in speculating upon such, to say 
the least, an improbable occurrence.” 


oe 


HAYTI—A SINGULAR DIPLOMATIC CORRES. 
PONDENCE. 

Towards the close of the last century, the 
French Government, in obedience to the spirit 
of Liberty which then controlled the nation, 
and for the purpose of saving their most valu- 
able colony from England, liberated the slaves 
of St. Domingo. The freedmen manifested 
their gratitude by loya! acknowledgments, and 
attested their loyalty by preserving the island 
from the grasp of English power. Danger 
having passed by, the French Government, 
with characteristic caprice, attempted to re-en- 
slave the islanders. What are called the “Hor- 
rors of St. Domingo” followed. The people 
would not be re-enslaved ; a war of extermina- 
tion sprung up; the planters were destroyed ; 
the freedmen established at once their own 
freedom and the independence of the island. 
St. Domingo became the Republic of Hayti, 
and for more than half a century has main- 
tained its independence, either as a republic or 
& monarchy. 

In the year 1822, a unicn was effected 
between the western portion of tho island, in- 
habited by the French negroes, by far the more 
numerous and powerful, and the eastern por- 
tion, called Dominica, inhabited by the Spanish 
negroes. ' 

Hayti, next to Cuba, is the largest of the 
West India islands, its area being estimated at 
2,450 square miles. The French part of the 
island was supposed to contain, in 1789, @ 
population of 524,000, of which 31,000 were 
whites; the Spanish part, it was estimated, 
contained 152,640, chiefly blacks and mulat- 
toes. Humboldt reckoned the population of 
the whole island in 1824 at 820,060, 30,000 of 
whom were whites, not confined to any par- 
ticular section. 

Some years since, Dominica, pleading in jus- 
tification the oppressive character of the Hay- 
tien Government, revolted, and declared inde- 
pendence. From that time an irregular war 
has been going on between the two parties, one 
endeavoring to re-establish its supremacy, the 
other to make good its revolt. . 


Of the conduct of the United States towards 

the Government of Hayti, no truly enlightened 

American can think without shame and indig- 

nation. Recognising the right of a People 

to resist oppression, to cast off the yoke of 

dependence, to assert an independent existence, 

and to determine their own government, and 

affirming as a rule of international intercourse 

that the fact of an independent existence en- 

titles a People to recognition, we have never 

recognised or acknowledged Hayti as a mem- 

ber of the family of nations, though she has 

been an independent nation, without question, 

for more than half a century. We have thus 

been false to our own principles. Aware, too, 

of the great value of commerce with that island, 

of the importance of its trade, especially to the 

Northern section of the Union, we have refused 

to appoint consuls in its ports, or receive its 

consuls, as that act would imply recognition of 

its sovereignty. In this way we haye sacrificed 

our commercial interests, and permitted Eng- 

land and France, who have long since acknowl- 

edged its independence, to obtain signal advan- 

tages over usin its ports. Had we promptly 

pursued this same reasonable policy, we should 

have escaped the dishonor of falsifying our own 

professions: we should have secured the largest 

portion of the rich trade of the island; and our 

influence, wisely directed, would have promoted 

among its people the cause of order and free- 

dom, and prevented, most probably, the presen’ 

destructive warfare between the hostile parties 

Which divide the country. 

We all know why this humane, wise, and be- 

neficent policy has not been adopted; but it 

cannot be too often brought to the notice of the 

American People and of Christendom. It is 

because the slaveholders, controlling in this Re- 

public the acticn of the Government, and look- 
ing mainly to the security of Slavery, deemed 

it necessary to maintain a perpetual protest 
against a revolution “ by people of African ex- 
traction,” and to exclude from our shores the 
representatives of a sovereignty established by 
such a people. They cared nothing for the con- 
sistency of our Government—nothing for the 
general cause of humanity—nothing for the 
commercial intevests of the country—ther 
prejudices, the security of their local system, 
would not tolerate the idea of a recognition of 
Haytien independence ; and so our Government, 
as their organ, refused recognition. 

That’s the whole of it. 

Adopting this exceptional, sectional, and 
petty policy, common decency required that we 
should at least let that proscribed people alone. 
It was ungenerous not to recognise them ; it 





ily circulated 
What meant the reports, 80 busily 
after his return, in the New York Herald, and 


i i ; blic on the east- 
kindred prints, of a white Repu 
ern part of the Island of Hayti? What meant 


the cool prophecies of those prints, that the 


white race would yet have to interfere for the 
e-subjugate or exter- 


cause of humanity, and r or ex 
minate the blacks of Hayti, fast relapsing into 


barbarism ? 
One Administration after another had its 


special agents or emissaries there. Mr. Green, 
a son of General Duff Green, of annexation 
memory, was employed by Mr. Clayton. Was 
it the information he obtained that has stimu- 
lated the enterprise, lately announced by his 
father, of the colonization of Hayti by adventu- 
rers from this country?* Mr. R. M. Walsh 
was employéd by Mr. Webster, acting under 
direction of the present Administration. This 
mission, and the means of its accomplishment, 
has lately been made public. During the last 
session of Congress, the Senate made a call 
upon the President for copies of the corres- 
pondence of Mr. Walsh, “ while acting as a 
special agent of the United States in the island 
of St. Domingo.” On the 27th of August the 
correspondence was communicated, but it was 
first published, we believe, in the New. York 
Evening Post of the 13th inst. 

It is a curious diplomatic chapter, anything 
but creditable to our Government; and it 
shows how utterly untrue the present Admin- 
istration has been to its high-sounding profes- 
sions of Non-Intervention. 

We propose to make a brief abstract of 
the correspondence, that our readers may un- 
derstand the officiousness of the Government in 
intermeddling with the affairs of a People 
whose independent existence it has never rec- 
ognised; that they may see how bravely we 
can interfere with the domestic concerns of an 
independent nation, when it happens to be a 
very feeble one ; and that they may appreciate 
the sincerity of that cluss of American statesmen 
who are forever protesting against all entan- 
gling alliances with foreign powers, and appear 
to shrink with horror from any co-operation 
with Great Britain and France in any move- 
ment relating to the affairs of this hemisphere. 

We first present, in full, the letter of instruc- 
tions from Mr. Webster to R. M. Walsh: 


Mr. Webster to Mr. Walsh. 


DEPARTMENT or STATE, 
Wasuineton, January 18, 1851. 

Sir: In a circular note to your predecessor, 
Mr. B. E. Green, of the 22d of February last, 
and to the British and French consuls at the 
city of St. Domingo, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Dominican Republic solicited the 
mediation of the Governments of the United 
States, France, and Great Britain, for the pur- 
pose of bringing about a peace between the 
Empire of Hayti and that Republic. It is pre- 
sumed that a copy of the circular was forth- 
with communicated to their respective Gov- 
ernments by the two last named functionaries, 
for in a note to the Department, of the 11th 
May last, Sir Henry L. Bulwer, her Britannic 
Majesty’s Minister here, stated that he had 
been instructed to represent that the French 
Government had expressed its willingness to 
co-operate with the Governments of Great 
Britain and of the United States, for the pur- 
pose adverted to, and suggested a course to be 
pursued. Mr. Clayton replied, under date the 
20th of May, that upon the return of Mr. Green 
to Washington, his correspondence would be 
submitted to the Senate with a nomination of 
a chargé d’affaires to the Dominican republic, 
and that if the nomination should be confirm- 
ed, the President would be prepared to co-op- 
erate with the Governments of England and 
France in the manner and for the purpose sug- 
gested. The short interval which elapsed be- 
tween the return of Mr. Green and the decease 
of President Taylor, combined with other cir- 
cumstances, prevented the nomination referred 
to, and it has since, upon reconsideration, been 
deemed expedient to confide the business, on 
the part of this Government, to a special agent. 
You have accordingly been selected to act in 
that character. You will herewith receive let- 
ters from Sir Henry L. Bulwer and M. Boisle- 
comte, introducing you to the consuls of Great 
Britain and France, respectively, at Port au 
Prince and the city of St. Domingo. You will 
also receive a copy of the instructions which, pur- 
suant to orders from his Government, Sir Hon. 
ry proposes to address Mr. Usher, the British 
consul at Port au Prince ; and J am assured by 
M. Boislecomte, that his Government will ad- 
dress instructions of a similar tenor to the con- 
sul of France at the same place. The motives 
and objects of the intervening parties are so 
clearly and luminously set forth in these in- 
structions, that it is unnecessary for me to ad- 
vert to them. I entirely concur in the views 
which they express, and expect that you will be 
— by them. On arriving at Port au 

rince, you will accordingly seek a conference 
with Mr. Usher and the consul of France, upon 
the subject of your mission, and particularly 
with a view of inducing the Emperor Soulouque 
to consent to a lengthened truce, or a per- 
manent peace with the Dominicans. As in co- 
operating for this end the three Governments 
are actuated by philanthropic views, to which 
they believe any material interests which all 
or either may have in the question are quite 
subordinate, you will endeavor, in all your 
communications with your colleagues, and with 
either the Dominican or the Haytien Govern- 
ments, to keep your mind free from any preju- 
dice resulting from color or forms of Govern- 
ment. You will not deny justice to the Em- 
peror Soulouque, because he and ‘his subjects 
are of African extraction, and his Government 
pense to be monarchical ; and you will not 

partial in your judgments in favor of the 

Dominican Government, because its officers are 
supposed to be for the most part of the Castil- 
ian race, and because it claims to be republican 
in its form. 
The material interests of the three countries, 
however, are largely involved in the restora- 
tion and preservation of peace between the 
contending parties in St. Domingo. France is 
a creditor of the Government of the Emperor 
Soulougue to a large amount. She cannot 
hope for a discharge of her debt, when the re- 
sources of his country, instead of being develop. 
ed by pacific pursuits, and in part at least a 
plied to that purpose, are checked in their 
growth, and wasted in a war with a conter- 
minous state. Great Britain and France are 
both interested in securing that great addition- 
al demand for their productions, which must 
result from the impulse to be expected for in- 
dustry in Hayti and the Dominican Republic 
from a termination of the war ; and the United 
States have a similar interest, both from the 
augmentation of their trade with the island, 
which would then ensue, and from the consid- 
eration that their commercial prosperity is in- 
timately connected with that of both France 
and Great Britain. When, therefore, you shall 
have held free and full conferences with your 
loan, and shall have ascertained the re- 
ciprocal claims of the parties to the war, if the 
Emperor Soulouque shall insist upon main- 
taining a belligerent attitude until all his de- 
mands shall have been satisfied by the oppo- 
site party, you will unite with your colleagues. 
in remonstrating against this course on his 
part. If the remonstrance should prove to be 
unavailing, Bh will signify to the Emperor 
that you shall give immediate notice to your 
Government, that the President, with the con- 
currence of Congress, may adopt such measures, 
in co-operation with the Governments of Eng- 
land and France, as may cause the intervention 
of the three powers to be expected ; and you will 
lose no time in communicating the result to 
this Department. The Emperor should be made 
properly aware of the dangers which he and 

is country may encounter, if he should be un- 
fortunately advised to reject reasonable terms 
of pacification ; but you will stop at remon- 
strarce until further orders. 


resentations should induce the Emperor Sou- 


} # Of this undertaking ing we have as yet caught mere 
glimpses. Jt is thus referred taka 6 tebe mentor of 
the Alexandria 








And if I had seen stalking into the was base to plot against their peace. And yet| “A manifesto of General Duff Green developos 
Chamber from the ch the ghost of | this very thing our Government has been doing. | 12t*Plo Plat ‘2F tho colonization and subjugation of 
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louque to make an ab 
> a 
— you and your og es may deem rea- 
oye ®; you will, in cofeert with them, make 
a epee to the Domigiean Government, and 
boat or yee their adoption of a peace on 
nono conye You will, h@wever, give a patient 
on & t0 any objections which that Govern- 
> may advance, and if you and your col- 
. nes should deem those objections solid, you 
™ communicate them to the Minister for 
Fortign Affairs of Hayti, and will require from 
" Amy answer to them. If this answer should 
no Sven within a reasonable time, or if 
when given it should not prove to be satisfac- 
tory, you will then, conjointly with your col- 
leagues, REQUIRE the imperor to conclude a 
permanent peace with te Dominican Govern- 
ment, upon the basis which you may jointly 


prescribe to him, or to gonsent to a truce with 
that Government of nd than ten years. 

You will write to the epartment as frequent- 
ly a8 Opportunities may permit, in order that, 
if further instructions should be necessary they 
may, after consultation w)th the Ministers of 
Great Britain and Franca, be transmitted ac- 
cordingly. I am, sir, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, JANIEL WEBSTER, 

To R. M. Walsh, Esq, jie., Sc. 

Here is Intervention with a vengeance—In- 

tervention by remonstrapee—Intervention by 
mandate, requiring the jHaytien Government 
to conclude peace on a e@rtain basis—Interven- 
tion by menace of a report to coercive meas- 
ures—Intervention, hatgtory, mandatory, mi- 
natory, in conjunctiop with England and 
France, and thix too/in the concerns of an 
independent Staty whith we have never recog- 
nised! ae, 
Next follow hé tetters of instructions from 
the British and French Ministers, in which the 
British and French Consuls are authorized to 
menace force, if necessuey to make their requi- 
sitions effective. “I entirely conver,” says Mr. 
Webster, “in the views which they express, 
and expect that you will be governed by 
them!” 





January 18, 1851, Mr. Webster writes to 
Mr. Walsh in relation to the appointment of 
Consuls. On the application of Mr. Green, 
who had been instructed “to propose to the 
Haytien Government an arrangement for the 
reciprocal recognition of United States Consuls 
in Hayti, and Haytien Consuls in the United 
States,” the arrangement not to be binding on 
the United States “till made known here for 
consideration,” the commercial agents of this 
country had been recognised in Hayti as Con- 
suls. The Minister of Foreign Affairs in Hayti 
informed our Government of this fact, and of 
the appointment of B. C. Clark as Haytien Con- 
sul in Boston, and requested his recognition—a 
most reasonable request, when it is considered 
that the overture for such an arrangement had 
proceeded from the United States. 
star of Slavery is in the ascendant. Mr. Web- 
ster writes to Mr. Walsh— 

-“With this request we are not prepared to 
comply; but we are willing that he or any 
other person, not of African extraction, should 
be appointed commercjal agent of Hayti at 
Boston, or any other United States port where 
Haytien commerce may be supposed to require.” 

February 5, 1851, Mr. Walsh writes from 
Port au Prince, somewhat in detail, respecting 
his voyage, his arrival, his reception, and the 
character and appearance of Faustin I and his 
court, in a style rather flippant for a State 
paper. 

February 16, Mr. Walsh writes, that having 
had an interview with the Consuls of England 
and France, he learned that, all other efforts 
having proved failures, they had sent a com- 
munication to the Government, requiring it to 
agree to a truce of ten years, and avowing the 
intention of their respective Governments to 
enforce this demand wi et armts. It was 
concluded that Mr. Walsh should have a per- 
sonal interview with the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and “talk to him in the plainest man- 
ner,” &c, The interview was obtained, and 
the letter of Mr. Walsh recites what passed. 
“The principle is now fully established,” he 
said, “that the actual possession of independ- 
ence for a reasonable time, enables a nation to 
be acknowledged as sovereign. This is the 
principle which the American world has es- 
pecially conseerated, and must ever uphold.” 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs must have 
thought Mr. Walsh a very intelligent and 
trath-loving gentleman, when he recollected 
how carefully the American Government had 
observed this principle in its conduct towards 
Hayti. 

Mr. Walsh discussed the matter at length, 
justifying Dominica in the position it had as- 
sumed, now and then intermingling what he 
considered happy touches of humor. “TI re- 
ferred, playfully,” he says, “to the English 
proverb of a burnt child dreading the fire, 
and in the phrase of ancient Pistol discussed 
the same in French unto him, which somewhat 
relaxed the severity of his ministerial brow.” 

But, the logic, eloquence, and wit, of the 
special agent were thrown away : 

“He persisted in declaring that the Emperor 
would never abandon his rights, and said that 
even if he should consent to do so, his people 
would not permit it.” 

The allied powers now came to the conclu- 
sion that it was useless to waste any more time 
in discussion. So they sent in another missile 
to the Government, demanding “ a categorical 
answer to the following proposition—a definite 
treaty of peace, or a truce of ten years, be- 
tween the Empire of Hayti and the Dominican 
Republic”—and closing as follows : 

“The undersigned cannot doubt that the 

Government of his imperial Majesty, in the 
face of such a declaration, will decide at last 
upon the only course which it can adopt in 
order to avoid the consequences that may re- 
sult from any longer persistence in its resolu- 
tion to destroy the nationality of St. Domingo.” 
Appended is the name of Mr. Special Agent 
Walsh, followed by those of the English and 
French Consuls. 
The Emperor Faustin did not appear to be 
greatly disturbed by this formidable paper, 
and took no notice of it, Thereupon Mr. Walsh 
and the allied powers called upon the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, to ask when they might ex- 
pect an answer. The Minister informed them 
that their demand, if complied with, would in- 
yolve a breach of the Constitution, and his 
Majesty must therefore first consult with the 
Senate, which would not meet till near the 
close of March. They urged immediate action. 
He was immovable, and told them “his Majesty 
would do nothing without consulting the Sen- 
ate, his first duty being to guard and preserve 
the Constitution.” Mr. Walsh (as he says in 
his despatch to Mr. Webster, March 9,) thought 
he “might try the effect of an argument whieh 
he took care to represent as wholly unofficial : 

“The day before I left Norfolk, { was told by 
a friend that he had been offered a command: 
in an expedition, which was contemplated to go 
to St. Domingo and assist its inhabitants against 
the Haytiens. This fact I communicated to the 
Minister with all plausible emphasis, dwelling 
upon the perilous probability that should such 
an é tion ever land upon the island, all the 
miseries and horrors with which the Em 
was now threatening the Dominicans would be 

t to his own ; that the d oes 
it would never rest until they had 
every effort to overwhelm the Em- 
pire, and that, even if they should fail in de- 
stroying it, the evils they would suffer would be 
almost equivalent to ruin. The only sure way, 
sence, and by thon doping the expedition 
a us ving the 
ofthe lawful motive of fing aid to 3 ople 
w ence 
nd bee become the duty Fike Une States 

re : - 
piezce: 5 pene aie er 
more strongly than any other, for the Govern- 





ment has been in great dread of such an expe- 


But the | 


dition ever since the attack upon Cuba. I 
begged the Minister, therefore, to inform * 
Majesty of what I had said, in order that he 
might fully appreciate all the dangers of pro- 
crastination ; and this he assured me he would 
do.” 

Filibustering intervention, this. The state- 
ment of Mr. Walsh throws some light upon the 
enterprise of General Green. Has our Govern- 
ment beer as vigilant in looking after this ex- 
pedition as the movements of the Cuban plot- 
ters? 

Subsequently, the following note was re- 
ceived from the Minister of Foreign Affairs : 

Port av Prince, Feb. 21, 1851. ; 

The Minister of Foreign Relations of Hayti 
has had the honor to receive your collective 
note, dated the 11th instant, in which you re- 
quest from the Governmert of his Majesty a 
categorical answer to the propositions made by 
you in the name of your three Governments, in 
regard to the question of the eastern part of 
the island. 

The questions raised by this note are of the 
gravest nature, and the Government of his 
Majesty believes that they ought to be mature- 
ly considered and seriously treated ; and it has 
just appointed a commission, composed of 
Messrs. A. La Rochel, D. Labonté, N. V. Ple- 
sance, Senators, and Mr. Laforestrie, in order 
to come to an understanding with you concern- 
ing the object of your communication. 

The undersigned, &c., &c., L. DurRERE. 

The allied powers demurred to this—they 
wanted no more discussion. The Minister of 
Foreign Affairs replied firmly — 

Port av Prince, Feb. 24, 1851. 

The Minister of Foreign Relations of Hayti 
has had the honor to receive the note of the 
agents, &c., &c., dated the 1st instant, in which 
they decline all discussion of the propositions 
which they have presented in the name of their 
Governments. : 

Those propositions raise too serious questions, 
and those questions are too vital, not to give 
the Government of his Majesty at least the 
right of knowing the reason and the motives of 
them, and of having the satisfaction of not 
taking, in regard to them, any resolution what- 
ever, unless with full comprehension and after 
mature deliberation. 

The Government of his Majesty insists, there- 
fore, that its commission should confer with the 
agents of the three Powers concerning the ob- 
ject of their note of the 11th instant. 

L. DuFRERE. 


Further negotiation took place, in which the 
Haytien Government proved itself more than a 
match for the allied powers. The final resolve 
of Faustin was announced to them, by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, April 13, as fol- 
Jows : ; 


“This reply contains the resolution of his 
Majesty’s Cevestiaiatt in accordance with 
that of the legislative body. 

“The Constitution does not permit the Hay- 
tien Government to subscribe to the first prop- 
osition of the three Powers, because, by so 
doing, it wouid violate Articles 1, 4, and 116, 
of that Constitution, and consent to the aliena- 
tion of a part of the territory of the Empire. 

“The second proposition, which tends in ef- 
fect to the same result, cannot either be ac- 
cepted by the Haytien Government, for the 
aforesaid reasons. 

“ Nevertheless, deeming it a matter of urgen- 
cy to give a solution to the question of the east, 
and to arrive, by some means compatible with 
the rights, the interests, and the dignity of the 
nation, and a definite pacification of the island, 
the Haytien Government, actuated by the 
principles of humanity, in the name of which 
the three Powers have interfered in the dis- 
pute, proposes that oll the points of difference 
be regulated and settled by deputies, named 
for the purpose by the two parties, in equal 
number on both sides, and that the decision be 
effected under the mediation and guaranty of 
the representatives of the three Powers. 

“The Government of his Majesty takes upon 
itself, besides, the engagement, from the pres- 
ent moment, of centinuing the truce w! 





which ex- 
ists, in fact, since the commencement of the 
negotiations to thisday. In testimony of its 
desire of panes and conciliation, it further pro- 
poses to the inhabitants of the east, that rela- 
tions of commerce and friendship should be 
immediately re-established between them and 
the rest of the Empire. 


manifested by the Haytien Government, the 
importance of the commercial relations and of 
the interests of the three Powers with Hayii, 
the kindly intercourse of constant friendship 
between the latter and the Governments rep- 
resented by the three agents, the principles of 
the strictest justice and of the impartiality of 
mediators, who, in an arrangement between 
two parties to be reconciled, cannot exact from 
one of them, exciusively, sacrifices incompatible 
with its existence—all give to the Government 
of his Majesty the hope that the agents of the 
three Governments will second its desire of 
pacifying definitely the east, but on equitable 
conditions,” 

Even the Norfolk expedition had failed to 
intimidate his sable Majesty. 

The upshot of it was, that Mr. Walsh came 
home at the expiration of his four months’ mis- 
sion ; and thus terminated this ridiculous chap- 
ter in our diplomatic history. 

There is an episode connected with it, how- 
ever, that must not be forgotten. We have 
referred to Mr. Webster’s letter in relation to 
consular appointments. Mr. Walsh undertook 
to communicate the substance of it to the Hay- 
tien Government, and received a dignified re- 
buke, which greatly offended his delicacy. In 
his despatch to Mr. Webster, March 27, he 


says— 

“The Haytien Government, it seems, took 
great umbrage at the phrase in my first note— 
‘not of African extraction’—which | tran- 
scribed from your instructions ; and after nour- 
ishing its anger for nearly a fortnight, gave 
yent to it in expressions which appeared to me 
so impertinent as to call for immediate rebuke. 
I trust that my reply will meet with your ap- 
proval, especially as I know that it has had a 
good effect.” 

We submit the whole correspondence, and 
the enlightened reader will be at no loss to de- 
termine which was the impertinent party. The 
language of the Miflister of Foreign Affairs is 
dignified, and though it conveys an intense re- 
buke, it is marked throughout by great cour- 
tesy: 

Mr. Walsh to the Minister of Foreign Relations. 

Port av Prince, March 14, 1851. 
* Tho undersigned begs leave to say to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, that some time 
since he addressed, under instructions from his 
Government, a note to his excellency, in regard 
to the appointment of Mr. B, C. Clark as Hay- 
tien consul at Boston, No notice whatever 
having been taken of that note, the undersign- 
ed finds himself under the necessity of request- 
ing at least an acknowledgment of its receipt, 
a courtesy which he is willing to believe has 
only been neglected in consequence of the mul- 
tiplicity of business which occupies his excel- 
lency’s attention. 

The undersigned will avail himself of the 
opportunity to say also to the Minister, that, 
as the period to which his mission is limited is 
drawing to a close, he trusts that the Haytien 
Government will use all possible dition in 
giving an answer to the proposition of the three 

wers in regard to the pacification of the 
island, and that it will be such as they desire 
to receive. He would warn the Government for 
the last time, in the most earnest and emphatic 
manner, against any attack upon the Domini- 
can Republic. It may be assured that any at- 
tempt of the kind will only result in disaster to 
itself. He cannot, however, permit himself to 
suppose that it will be so insensible to the com- 
monest dictates of prudence and reason as to 
sacrifice, in pursuit of a wholly unjustifiable 
and unattainable object, the respect and friend- 
ship of the three powers, whose will is so 
essential for the welfare of the Haytien empire 
and people. The undersigned, &c., &., 

R. M. Wausu. 

To his Excellency the Minister of. 

Foreign Affairs. 
[Translation.} 
The Minister of Foreign Relations to Mr. Walsh. 
Port av Prince, March 26, 1851. 

Siz: | have had the honor of receiving your 

two notes, of the 14th and 24th instant, in 





which you transmit to me the remarks of your 


“The desire of a pacific solution so clearly | 


Government upon the title of Haytien consul, 
taken by Mr. B. C. Clark, of Boston. 

The Government of his Majesty, understand- 
ing the prejudices existing in the United States 
against men of the African race, and lament- 
ing such a state of things in so civilized a coun- 
try, with which Hayti entertains relations of 
friendship, has never throught of having itself 
represented near it by one of its subjects. 

The appointment of Mr. B. C. Clark, at Bos- 
ton, explains sufficiently that it knew well 
enough what it had to expect, in this regard, 
to be spared the notification thereof. As to the 
considerations with which you conclude your 
last letter, I can only say that I have noted 
them. I wish in no respect to anticipate the 
decision of the country, which will undoubted- 
ly show itself through the medium of its repre- 
sentatives. 

I renew to you, sir, the assurance of my high 
consideration. L. Durrerg, 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. R. M. Walsh, Special Agent of the 

United States, Port au Prince. 


Mr. Walsh to the Minister of Foreign Relations. 
Port av Prince, March 27, 1851. 

Str: I have had the honor to receive this 
morning your note of the 26th instant, in reply 
to those which I addressed to you on the 14th | 
and 24th. 

The object of my Government in directing 
me to make the communication which I sent 
to the Government of Hayti, in regard to the | 
appointment of Mr. B. C. Clark as Haytien 
consul at Boston, was simply to state a fact 
which it is necessary that the latter Govern- 
ment should understand, in order that the re- 
lations between the two may be clearly defin- 


ed. Nothing was further from its intention | 


than to say aught in the least calculated to 
wound the sensibilities of the Haytien Govern- 
ment or people, and nothing was said to give 
the slightest justification for the remarks which 


you have permitted yourself to make—remarks | 


not only gratuitously discourteous, but which 
come with peculiarly bad grace from a Gov- 
ernment that denies the most ordinary privi- 
leges to all who are of a different race from its 
own. 

If the prejudices to which the Haytien Govy- 
ernment has so improperly alluded do still ex- 
ist, it is attributable in no small degree to that 
Government itself. When it devotes its ener- 
gies to the successful cultivation of the acts of 
peace, instead of desolating one of the fairest 
portions of the earth with ruthless and insen- 
sate strife; when it exhibits a spectacle of na- 
tional prosperity and enlightenment, which 
shall command the respect of the civilized 
world ; when it does this, it will materially as- 
sist in dislodging those “prejudices” by prov- 
ing that they are radically unjust. Until then, 
it cannot be entitled to denounce in any way 
the “state of things” of which it has ventered 
officially to deplore the existence in “a coun- 
try so civilized as the United States.” 

R. M. Watsu. 

His Excellency the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

We hope when our Government shall again 
send a special agent to Hayti, it will take care 
to select one who shall at least be equal in di- 
plomatic tact and gentlemanly bearing to 
Monsieur L. Dufrere. 

But we have not yet reached the final result 
of our indefensible conduct towards Hayti. As 
we have already said, had we recognised her 
independence, and exchanged with her the 
usual international courtesies, we should have 
enjoyed the largest portion of her valuable 
trade, and obtained an influence over her, 
beneficial to her internal interests, and protec- 
tive against foreign aggression. In obedience 
to a blind and bigoted sectional Interest, we 
have pursued an opposite policy, and now retri- 
bution is about to overtake us. We have in- 
terfered impertinently in her domestic affairs, 
we have united with foreign Governments in 
bullying her—and now, one of these Govern- 
ments, if the latest intelligence be correct, has 
taken possession of a most important station 
on the island, on pretence of making its inter- 
vention for Dominica more effective, but in 
reality with a view to secure a most important 
naval station, close upon our shores. Samana 
has been taken possession of by the French, 


by whom, it is stated, it is to be held as a na- 
val station. Aud 1s povition to wwehy that it 


will enable France to keep an eye upon our 
commerce, and, in the event of war, facilitate 
hostile movements against our shores. And 
this is the result of negro-phobia—of Sla- 
very domination—of pro-slavery diplomacy— 
of the base policy which we have pursued to- 
wards that important island. 
Monroe’s declaration is defied. and Hayti is 
placed at the mercy of a European Govern- 
ment, in whose hands it may be used as an 
gine against us. 

Why is the Washington Union s0 meek at 
this encroachment upon our sphere? It was 
ready, a few months since, to go to war, if 
France or England attempted to obtain the 
slightest foothold in Cuba. France has se- 
cured foothold in Hayti, but the patriotic 
Union is tranquil ! 

Well; it may be the French aggression is 
the legitimate result of the domination of Sla- 
very in our legislation and our diplomacy. 
And yet so in love with this beneficent rule 
are the ‘wo old parties, that they have agreed 
to proscribe, as unfit for political position, any 
man, whatever his public services, or capacity 
for usefulness, who will not bend the knce to 
that exacting Tyrant. 

How long will the Pecple tolerate such rule 
and misrule ? 





THE OCCUPATION OF SAMANA BY THE FRENCH: 
MONROE DOCTRINE OF NON-INTERVENTION. 


We notice in our exchanges a statement 
copied from the Phare, a French journal, pub- 
lished in New York, explaining a transaction, 
which though a gross violation of the Monroe 
principle of non-intervention, has aroused very 
little indignation in our neighbors of the Wash- 
ington Union. The substance of it is this: 

When in the year 1842 Dominica revolted, 
it looked about for foreign support. Spain 
could not grant it— England and the Uni- 
ted States were totally alien, as well as liable 
to suspicion on account of their annexation 
propensities—France was the only Power from 
which it could expect protection. Negotiations 
were accordingly opeucd—Louis Philippe hesi- 
tated—at last, a treaty was signed on the fol- 
lowing basis: 

First, France should lend an effective su 
port to the new Dominican Republic, as well 
to conquer its absolute independence as to main- 
tain it. 

Second. The Dominican Republic should yield 
to France the peninsula of Samana, to found a 

rmanent establishment. 

Third. The French Governor of the estab- 
lishment of Samana should be the direct per- 
sonification of the protectorate, accorded by 
France to the Dominican Republic, and should 
be invested with full powers to this effect. 

This treaty, accepted by M. Ferdinand Bar- 
rot, was ratific | at. Paris early in 1844. Soon 
after, France fulfilled the first engagementit had 
assumed, by causing the Dominican movement 
to be re a by Vice Admiral de Moges, 
commander of the West India squadron. 

The other engagements remained unfulfilled, 
France hesitating to occupy Samana, afraid, 
we presume, of raising troublesome questions 
with the United States. Meantime, the Do- 
minican Government was importunate, praying 
France “to choose between the powers of a sin- 
gle protectorate, the conditions of present owner- 
ship, or even the absolute sovereignty of the 
young Republic.” 

At last, Louis Napoleon makes amends for 
past delays, and occupies the peninsula of Sa- 
mana, thus fulfilling the rest of the engage- 
ments contained in the treaty of December 22, 
1843. 

This is the statement of an interested party. 
Of course, France does nothing which a loy- 
al Frenchman will not justify by the highest 





reasons. 


The spirit of 


| We shall doubt whether the Dominican Goy- 
ernment has been so importunate for her pro. 
tection, until we hear the other side. 
| But whether the statement of the Phare be 
true or false, if the accounts which have reach- 
ed this country be correct, France has taken 
_ possession of Samana—in other words, a Euro- 
pean Government, ambitious of universal em- 
pire, has colonized a portion of the New World, 
in defiance of the declaration first made by 
| Mr. Monroe, then repeated by Mr. Polk, and 
| almost universally sanctioned by the Demo- 
| cratic party. The declaration of Mr. Monroe 
| was as follows: 
| “We owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the 
| amicable relations existing between the Uni- 
| ted States and those powers, to declare that 
| we should consider any attempt on their part 
| to extend their system to any portion of this hon 
| — as dangerous to our peace and safety. 
ith the existing colonies or dependencies of 
| any European power we have not interfered, 
| and shall not interfere. But with the Govern- 
i ments who have declared their independence, and 
| maintained it, and whose iedapindcoee we have, 


|on great consideration and on just principles, 


acknowledged, we could not view any interposi- 
tion for the purpose of oppressing them, or con 
trolling in any other manner their destiny, by 
ary European power, in any other light than a3 
the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
towards the United States.” 

As this country has not acknowledged the 
independence of Dominica, it may be alleged 
that the declaration does not apply to the in- 
terference of France, with that Government 
| This is true, as to its terms, but not its spirit. 
| The principle was meant to apply to any case 
of foreign interference with the concerns of any 
| independent Government in this hemisphere, 





| with a view to control its destinies. 

Mr. Polk’s re-affirmation ot the principle, was 
claimed by the Democratic party to present it 
in its true bearings. 


“The United States,’ he says, “sincerely 
desirous of preserving relations of good under. 
standing with all nations, cannot in silence per- 
mit any European interference on the North 
American continent, and should any such in- 
terference be attempted, will be ready to resist it 
at any and all hazards. It is weil known to 
the American people and to all nations, that 
this Government has never interfered with 
the relations subsisting between other Govern- 
ments. We have never made ourselves parties 
to their wars or their alliances; we have not 
sought their territories by conquest ; we have 
not mingled with parties in their domestic 
struggles; and believing our own form of Gov- 
ernment to be the best, we have never attempt. 
ed to propagate it by intrigues, by diplomacy, 
or by force. We may claim on this continent 
a like exemption from European interference 
The nations of America are equally sovereign 
and independent with those of Europe. They 
possess the same rights, independent of all 
foreign interposition, to make war’ to conclude 
peace, and to regulate their internal affairs. 
The people of the United States cannot, there- 
fore, view with indifference attempts of Euro 
pean powers to interfere with the independent 
action of the nations on this continent. The 
American system of Government is entirely 
different from that of Europe. Jealousy 
among the different sovereigns of Europe, lest 
any one of them might become too powerful 
for the rest, has caused them anxiously to de 
sire the establishment of what they term the 
‘balance of power.’ 

“]t cannot be permitted to have any appli 
cation on the North American continent, and 
especially to the United States. We must 
ever maintain the principle that the people of 
this continent alone have the right to decide 
their own destiny. Should any portion of them, 
constituting an independent State, propose to 
unite themselves with our Confederacy, this 
will be a question for them and us to determine, 
without any foreign interposition. We can 
never consent that European powers shall in- 
terfere to prevent such a union, because it 
might disturb the ‘balance of power’ which 
they may desire to maintain upon this con 
tinent. Near a quarter of a century ago, the 
principle was distinctly announced to the world 
in the annual message of one of my predeces- 
sors, that ‘the American continents, by the free 
and independent condition which they have as 
suméd and maintained, are henecfurth not tv be 
considered as subjects for future colonization by 
any European power. This principle will ap- 
ply with greatly increased force, should any Eu 
ropean power attempt to establish any new colony 
in North America. 

“In the existing circumstances of the world 
the present is deemed a proper occasion to 
reiterate and reaffirm the principle avowed by 
Mr. Monroe, and to state my cordial concur 
rence in its wisdom and sound policy. The 
reassertion of this principle, especially in 
reference to North America, is, at this day, but 
the promulgation of a policy which no Euro- 
pean power shou!d cherish the disposition to 
resist. Existing rights of every European na- 
tion should be respected ; but it is due alike to 
our safety and our interests that the efficient 
protection of our laws should be extended ovor 
our whole territorial limits, and that zt should 
be distinctly announced to the world as our 
settled policy, that no future European colony 
or dominion shall, with our consent, be planted 
or established on any part of the North Ameri- 
can continent.” ; 

Hayti is a portion of North America—the 
West India islands are appendages of the North 
American continent—“a European colony ” has 
just been established in one of them by France. 
The question now is, what will the Government 
of this country do? It is pledged by its decla- 
rations to resist such colonization and such in- 
terference as that undertaken by France. Shall 
the pledge be fulfilled? Shall France be call- 
ed upon to give up Samana; to abandon the 
protectorate she has raised over an independ- 
ent Government of this hemisphere? And if 
she refuse compliance, shall we go to war, or 
expose ourselves to the ridicule of the world, 
by shrinking from the fulfilment of our pledge * 
Can we shut our eyes to the causes which 
have placed us in this dilemma? A prompt 
recognition of Hayti, and the extension of the 
usual international courtesies towards her 
would have prevented sach a state of things, 
But we have played the fool in obedience to 
Slavery; we have used our influence against 
the Haytien Government; we have countenanc. 
ed, if not fostered, disaffection and revolt; and, 
now, this very revolt is used as a pretext by an 
ambitious European Power, to gain foothold in 
this hemispkere, to plant a new colony, with a 
view doubtless to set bounds to the empire of 
this Republic. And, now, as the ultimate re- 
sult of the working of this infernal Element of 
Evil in our Government, we must either fight, 
or be branded as coward and recreant in the 
face of the civilized world. 

What shall be said of the Washington Union, 
the loud declaimer in favor of the Monroe dec- 
laration, when Cuba was concerned? It is de- 
lighted with the intervention of Mr. Fillmore iv 
the affairs of Hayti—in other words, with 
trahsaction in which the United States have 
beaten the bush, while France has bagged 
the game. “It originated,” says that paper, 
“in an impulse of humanity, and sought to pro- 
tect a civilized country from the oppression and 
ferocity of a bloodthirsty savage. The mission 
of Mr. Walsh was a mission of peace and true 
philanthropy.” 

O, most vigilant guardian of American In- 
terests and Honor! 


DR. NICHOLS'S “ESOTERIC ANTHROPOLOGY.” 
GENTLEMEN: I write to correct some misappre- 
hensions respecting my book advertised in your col- 
umns. It is not “ professional” in the sense of being 
-technical, or intended for the medical profession. It 
is for all, malo and female, who wish to study life a9 
a science, and do not fear to ponetrate its doepest 
mysteries. It is not devoted to any speciality 10 
Physiology, or disease, but is as nearly universal a8 
a book of 450 pages can be, containing much that 
was never before written. I cannot briefly give my 
reasons for requiring that every copy be obtained 
directly of mo, but they will be appreciated by every 
reader. T, L. NICHOLS, M. D. 
Port Cuester, N. Y, 
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SEVENTH CENSUS. 


ABSTRAOT OF THE SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE CENSUS. 
[concLupDED.] 

In Vermont the greatest attention has been 
given to sheep breeding; time, money, and in- 
telligence, have been freely app ed to the great 
object of obtaining a breed combining weight 
and fineness of fleece. These efforts have suc- 
ceeded so well that, although the number of 
sheep in that State had declined nearly half in 
the period from the sixth to the seventh census, 
the yield of wool remained nearly the same. 
The average weight of the fleece in this State 
in 1840, was 2 1-5 pounds, and in 1850 it had 
increased to 3 71-100 pounds, the gain being 
equal to almost twenty per cent. 

In Massachusetts also, where strenuous ex- 
ertions have been made, though not on so large 
a scale as in Vermont, to improve their sheep, 
a correspondingly beneficial result has been 
obtained, and the average weight of the fleece 
has been increased from 21¢ to 3 1-10 pounds. 

The State of New York produced 226,000 
pounds more wool, in 1850, from 3,453 000 
sheep, than from 5,118,000 in 1840, showing 
that the weight of the fleece had been raised 
from less than two to nearly three pounds. 

Our imports of wool during the past ten 
years have varied as follows : 








Years Quantity in pounds. Value. 

1841 - - - - 15,006,410 $1,091,953 
1842 - - = - 114,420,958 797,482 
1843 nine months 3.517,100 245,000 
1844 - - - - 14,008,000 851,460 
1845 - - - - 23,833,040 1,689,794 
1846 - - - - 16,558,247 1,134,227 
1847 - - - - 8,460,109 555,622 
1848 =... see 857,034 
1849 - - - - 17,869,022 1,177,347 
1850 - - - - 18,669,794 1,681,691 


By this statement it is shown that the quan- 
tity of wool brought into the country, of late 
years, amounts to almost one-third part of that 
produced in it, while at former periods, as from 
1841 and 1845, the quantity was nearly one- 
half. The largest proportion of this imported 
wool was chiefiy from Buenos Ayres, and the 
neighboring States on the Rio de la Plata, and 
is of a coarse and cheap varicty, costing from 
six to eight cents per pound. It will be always 
cheaper to bring this kind of wool from regions 
where sheep are reared without care or labor, 
than to produce it at home; but there is no 
country in the world in which sheep may, by 
judicious treatment, be made a source of great- 
er wealth and comfort to its inhabitants than 
- the United States. f 

The importations of wool in 1849 and 1850 
exhibit a remarkable increase over the prece- 
ding or any former year, amounting in quantity 
to 32,548.693 pounds, and to the value of 
$3.800,000. 

Wheat.—The principal districts of the United 
States in which this important grain is produc- 
ed in the greatest abundance. and forms a lead- 
ing article of commerce, embrace the States of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Wiscon- 
sin, and lowa. The chief varieties cultivated 
in the Northern and Eastern States are the 
white flint, tea, Liberian, bald, Black sea, and 
the Italian spring wheat. In the Middle and 
Western States, the Mediterranean, the Virginia 
white wlay, the blue stem, the Indiana, the 
Kentucky vhite beared, the old red chaff, and 
the Talawera. The yield varies from ten to 
forty bushels and upwards, per acre, weigh- 
ing per bushel from fifty-eight to sixty-seven 
pounds. 

It appears that on the whole crop of the Uni- 
ted States there was a gain during the ten 
years of 15,645,378 bushels. The crop of New 
England decreased from 2,014,000 to 1,078,000 
bushels, exhibiting a decline of 936,000 bush- 
als, and indicating that the attention of farmers 
has been much withdrawn from the culture of 
wheat. Grouping the States from the Hudson 
to the Potomac, including the District of Co- 
lumbia, it appears that they produced in 1849 
36,085,000 bushels, against 29,936,000 in 1839. 
In Virginia, there was an increase of 1,123,000 
bushels. These States embrace the oldest 
wheat-grewing region of the country, and that 
in which the soil and climate seem to be adapt- 
ed to promote the permanent culture of the 
grain. The increase of production in the ten 
years has been 6,272,000 bushels, equal to 15.6 

r cent. The area of tilled land in these 


tates is 36,000,000 acres, only thirty per cent. | sides 208 bushels of paddy; in 1770, 22,120 


of the whole amount returned—while the pro- 
8 of wheat produced is forty-six per cent. 
n North Carolina there. has been an increase 
of 170,000 bushels ; but in the Southern States 
generally there was a considerable decrease. 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, 
contributed to the general aggregate, under the 
Sixth Census, only 9,800,000 bushels; under 
the last they are shown to have produced up- 
wards of 25,000,000 bushels, an amouat equal 
to the whole increase in the United States for 
the period. 

When we see the growth of wheat keeping 
up with the progress of population in the oldest 
States of the Union, we need: have no appre- 
hension of a deoline in the cultivation of this 
important crop. 

According to the census of 1840, the wheat 
crop of the United States amounted to 
$4,823,282 bushels; in 1849, according to the 
census of 1850, 100,503,899 bushels, although 
in some of the largest wheat-growing States 
the crops of 1849 fell far below the average. 

In the State of Ohio, especially, was there 

great deficiency, and was made apparent by 
the returns of the wheat crop for the ensuing 
year, made in pursuance of an act of the 
Legislature of that State. From the almost 
universal returns of “short crop” by the mar- 
shals in that State, in 1849, which fell below 
that of 1839 two millions of bushéls, and the 
ascertained crop of 1850, we are fully satisfied 
that the average wheat crop of Ohio would 
appear thirty per cent. greater than shown by 
the census returns. The same causes which 
operated to diminish the wheat crop of Ohio 
were not without their effect upon that of other 
States, bordering on the upper portion of the 
valley of the Mississippi. 

The varieties of American wheat exhibited 
at the World’s Fair were superior to most 
others presented for competition ; and a prize 
medal was awarded to the exhibitor of a species 
from the Genesee valley. 

Rye.—The three leading varieties cultivated 
in the United States, are the Spring, Winter, 
and Southern—the latter differing from the 
others only from dissimilarity of climate. The 
yield varies from 10 to 30 or more bushels per 
acre, weighing frem 48 to 56 pounds to the 
bushel. The production of rye has decreased 
4,457,000 bushels in the aggregate, but in New 
York it is greater than in 1840; by abgnt forty 
per cent. Pennsylvania, which is the largest 
producer, has fallen off from 6,613,373 to 
4,805,160 bushels. Perhaps the general dimi- 
nution in the quantity of this grain now pro- 
duced, may be aecounted for by supposing a 
corresponding decline in the demand for dis- 
tilling purposes, to which a large part of the 
crop. is applied. 

his grain has never entered largely into 
our foreign commerce, as the home consump- 
tion for along period nearly kept pace with 
the supply. The amount exported from the 
United States in 1801 was 392,276 bushels; 
in 1812, 82,705 bushels ; in 1813, 140,136 bush- 
els. In 1820—21, there were exported 23,523 
barrels of rye flour ; in 1830—31, 19,100 bar- 
rals; 1840-'41 44,031 barrels; in 1845-46, 
38,530 barrels; in 1846-47, 48,892 barrels ; in 
1850~51, 44,152. barrels. “ During the year 
ending June 1, 1850, there were consumed of 
rye about 2,144,000 bushels in the manufacture 
of malt and spirituous liquors. 

According to the census returns of 1840, the 

uct of the country was 18,645,567 bushels; 
in 1850, 14,188,637 bushels. 

_ Maize or Indian Corn.—The varieties of In- 

dian corn are very numerous, exhibiting every 

ude of size, color, and conformation, between 
“chubby reed” that grows on the shores 
of Lake Superior—the gigantic stalks of the 

Ohio Valley—the tiny with flat, close, 

clinging grains, of Canad brilliant, round- 

ed little pearl—the t red grains and white 
cob of the eight-rowed ite—the swellin 
ears of the big white and the: 
of the South, From the fesiniicy of tits 
plant, it may be acclimatized, by gradual cul- 

i from Texas to Maine, or from Canada 

to Brazil; but its character, in either cace, is 

the result. The 

value as 
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1850 was 214,000,000 bushels, equal to 56 per 
cent. 
The production of New England has advanc- 
ed from 6,993,000 to 10,377,000 bushels, show- 
ing an increase of 3,384,000 bushels, nearly 50 
per cent. New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware, and Maryland, increased 
20,812,000 bushels, more than 50 per cent. In 
the production of this crop, no State has retro- 
ded. Ohio, which in 1840 occupied the 
ourth place as a corn-producing State, now 
ranks as the first. Kentucky is second, Illinois 
third, Tennessee fourth. The crop of Illinois 
has increased from 2,000,000 to 5,500,000 bush- 
els, or at the rate of 160 per cent. in ten years. 
Of the numerous varieties, some are best 
adapted to the Southern States, while others 
are better suited for the Northern and Eastern. 
Those generally cultivated in the former are 
the Southern big and small yellow, the South- 
ern big and smail white flint, the yelow Peru- 
vian, and the Virginian white gourd-seed. In 
the more northerly and easterly States, they 
cultivate the golden Sioux or Northern yellow 
flint, the King Philip or eight rowed yellow, 
the Canadian early white, the Tuscarora, the 
white flour, and the Rhode Island white flint. 
The extended cultivation of this grain is 
chiefly confined to th> Eastern, Middle, and 
Western States, though much more successful- 
ly grown in the latter. The amount exported 
from South Carolina, in 1748, was 39,308 bush- 
els; from North Carolina, in 1753, 61,580 
bushels ; from Georgia, in 1755, 600 bushels; 
from Virginia, for several years preceding the 
Revolution, annually 600,000 bushels; from 
Philadelphia, in 1765-’66, 60,205 bushels; in 
1771, 259,441 bushels. 
The total amount exported from this coun- 
try, in 1770, was 578,349 bushels; in 1791, 
2,046,936 bushels, 351,695 of which were In- 
dian meal ; in 1800, 2,032,435 bushels, 338,108 
of which were in meal; in 1810, 1,140,960 
bushels, 86,744 of which were in meal. In 
182021, there were exported 607,277 bushels 
of vorn, and 131,669 barrels of Indian meal ; 
in 1830~31, 571,312 bushels of corn, and 
207,604 barrels of meal; in 1840-41, 535,727 
bushels of corn, and 232,284 barrels of meal ; 
in 1845-’6, 1,286,068 bushels of corn, and 
298,790 barrels of meal ; in 1846-7 16,326,050 
bushels of corn, and 948,060 barrels of meal; 
in 1850~1, 3,426,811 bushels of corn, and 
203,622 barrels of meal. More than eleven 
millions of bushels of Indian corn were con- 
sumed in 1850, in the manufacture of malt and 
spirituous liquors. : 
According to the census of 1840, the corn 
crop of the United States was 377,531,875 
bushels ; in 1850, 592,326,612 bushels. 
Oats.—The oat, like rye, has never entered 
much into our foreign commerce, as the domes- 
tic consumption has always been nearly equal 
to the quantity produced. The annual average 
exports for several years preceding 1817, were 
70,000 bushels. 
By the census returns of 1840, it will be seen 
that the total produce of the United States was 
123,071,341 bushels; of 1850, 146,678,879 bush- 
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Rice—the chief food. perhaps, of one-third 
of the human race—possesses the advantage at- 
tending wheat, maize, and other grains, of pre- 
serving plenty during the fluctuations of trade, 
and is also susceptible of cultivation on land 
too low and moist for the production of most 
other useful plants. 

The present culture of rice in the United 
States is chiefly confined to South Carolina, 
Georgia, Fiorida, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Texas. The yield per acre varies from twenty 
to sixty bushels, weighing from forty-five to 
forty-eight pounds whem cleaned. Under fa- 
vorable circumstances, as many as ninety bush- 
els to an acre have been raised. 

Another variety is cultivated in this country 
to a limited extent, called Cochin-China, dry, 
or mountain rice, from its adaptation to a dry 
soil, without irrigation. It will grow several 
degrees further north or south than the Car- 
olina rice, and has been cultivated with success 
in the northern provinces of Hungary, China, 
Westphalia, Virginia, and Maryland; but the 
yield is much less than that of the preceding, 
being only fifteen to twenty bushels to an acre. 
It was first introduced into Charleston, from 
Canton, by John Brodly Blake, in 1772. 

The amount of rice exported from South Car- 
olina in 1724 was 18,000 barrels; in 1731, 
41,957 barrels; in 1740, 90,110; in 1747~48, 
55,000 barrels; in 1754, 104,682 béerrels; in 
1760-61, 100,000 barrels; from Savannah, in 
1775, 2,299 barrels, besides 235 bushels of pad- 
dy, or rough rice; in 1760, 3,283 barrels, be- 


barrels, besides 7,064 bushels of paddy; from 
Philadelphia, in 1771, 248,375 pounds. The 
amount exported from the United States in 
1770, was 150,229 barrels; in 1791, 96,980 
tierces; in 1800, 112,056 tierces; in 1810, 
131,341 tierces; in 1820~21, 88,221 tierces; 
in 1830-31, 116,517 tierces; in 1840-41, 
101,617 tierces; in 1845~46, 124,007 tierces; 
in 1846-47, 144,427 tierces; in 1850~51, 
105,590 tierses. 

According to the census of 1840, the rice 
crop of the United States amounted to 80,841,422 
pounds; in 1850, 215,312,710 pounds. 
Tobacco.—The principal varieties cultivated 
in the United States, are the Virginian, the 
large-leafed, the dwarf, the Cuba, and the com- 
mon green tobacco. 

In 1662, there were raised in Virginia 60,000 
pounds; the amount exported from that colo- 
ny in 1639 was 120,000 pounds; annually for 
ten years preceding 1709, 28,868,666 pounds ; 
annually, for several years preceding the Rev- 
olution, 55,000 hogsheads; in 1758, 70,000 
hogsheads; from North Carolina, in 1753, 100 
hogsheads; from Georgia, in 1772, 176,732 
pounds. The amount exported from the Uni- 
ted Colonies, in 1772, was 97,799,263 pounds ; 
in 1780, 17,424,267 pounds; from the Unite 
States, in 1787, 99,041,000 pounds; in 1791, 
101,272 hogsheads, 81,122 pounds manufactur- 
ed, and 15,689 pounds of snuff; in 1800, 76,680 
hogsheads, 457,713 pounds manufactured, and 
41,453 pounds of snuff; in 1810, 84,134 hogs- 
heads, 495,427 pounds manufactured, and 
46,640 pounds of snuff; in 1820~'21,° 66,858 
hogsheads, 1,332,040 pounds manufactured, 
and 44,562 pounds of snuff; in 1830-31, 86,718 
hogsheads, 3,639,856 pounds manufactured, 
and 27,967 pounds of snuff; in 1840-'41, 147,828 
hogsheads, 7,503,644 pounds manufactured, and 
68,553 pounds of snuff; in 1850~51, 95,945 
hogsheads, 7,235,358 pounds manufactured, 
and 27,422 pounds of snuff. 

According to the census returns of 1840, the 
amount of tobacco raised in the United States 
was 219,163,317 pounds; of 1850, 199,752,646 
pounds—showing a decrease in its culture of 
19,410,673 pounds. 

Cotton.—The earliest record of sending cot- 
ton from this country to Europe is in the ta- 
ble of exports from Charleston in 1747-48, 
when several bags were shi ; the next par- 
cel, consisting of 2,000 pounds, was shipped in 
1770; and a third shipment of seventy-one 
bags was made in 1784, which England seized, 
on the ground that America could not produce 
& quantity so great. The amount exported 
from the United States in 1791, was 189,316 
pounds; in 1793, 487,600 pounds; in 1794, 
1,601.760 pounds; in 1795, 6,276,300 pounds; 
in 1800, 17,789,803 pounds; in 1810, 93,271,462 
pounds; in 1820-21, 124,893,405 pounds; in 
1830-31, 276,979,784 pounds; in 1840-'41,| 
530,204,100 pounds; in 1850-’51, 927,137,089 
pounds. 

According to the census returns of 1840, the 
amount cultivated was 790,479,275 pounds; of 
1850, 987,448,600 pounds—showing an increase 
of 196,970,325 pounds. 

It appears that the culture of cotton is rap- 
idly diminishing in Virginia and Nerth Caro- 
lina. In those States, if is doubtless giving 

lace to other productions of the soil. ere 

as been a vory heavy falling off also in Lou- 
isiana, and no appreciable increase in Missis- 
sippi. But the diminution in the former State, 
ond the failure of any advance in the latter, 
are accounted for by the terrible inundations 
of the Mississippi and its tributaries. But for 
that calamity, it is probable that their increas- 
ed yield would have equalled that of Alabama, 
which now occupies the first place as a cotton- 

lanting State, and has almost doubled its pro- 
uction since 1840. : 
i Immense as C orn and value of this crop 
as become, it is not extravagant to antici 
ae aan ith ean nena Fe 
ic ring up 
to 1860 to four million bales. 

The average annual yield for the five years 
ending with 1835 was estimated at 1,055,000 
bales; for the same period, ending in 1840, 
1,440,000 ; for a like period, terminating with 
1850, 2,270,000 uoee. Had no di ing 
amount of 1850 would have exceeded 3,000,000 








of the Southern 
cota! Buckwheat. 
from 1840 to the quantity of this 


7,291,743 bushels; in 1850, it had increased to 
8,956,916 bushels. : ; : 
Barley —The barley chiefly cultivated in the 
United States is the two-rowed variety, which 
is generally preferred, from the fullness of its 
berry, and its freedom from smut. The yield 
varies from 30 to 50 or more bushels per acre, 
weighing from 45 to 55 pounds to the bushel. 

Barley has never been much exported from 
this country, as we have been consumers rath- 
er than producers of this grain. In 1747-'48, 
there were shipped from Charleston to Eng- 
land 15 casks. ‘ 

The consumption of barley for the past year, 
in the manufacture of malt and spirituous li- 
quors, amounted to 3,780,000 bushels. Accord- 
ing to the census returns of 1840, the annual 
amount of barley raised in the United States 
was 4,161,504 bushels; in 1850, 5,167,016 
bushels. 

Potatoes.—The census abstract passes very 
lightly over the returns of this crop, but gives 
us some interesting facts in respect to the his- 
tory of the root, which, however, has heretofore 
appeared in many printed books. 

The amount of sweet potatoes exported from 
South Carolina in 1747-48, was 700 bushels ; 
that of the common potato exported from the 
United States in 1820-’21, 90.889 bushels ; in 
1830-31, 112,875 bushels ; in 1840~41, 135,095 
bushels ; in 1850-51, 106,342 bushels. 

According to the census returns of 1840, the 
the quantity of potatoes of all sorts raised in 
the Union was 108,298,000 bushels; of 1850, 
104,055,989 bushels, of which 38,259,196 were 
sweet. 

American Wine.—-The quantity of wine an- 
nually produced in the United States has be- 
come a subject of some discussion since the ap-: 
pearance of the return in the seventh census 
on that interest. The census of 1840 gave 
124,000 gallons as the produce of that year. It 
has been stated in the public prints, that since 
that period the culture of the grape, and the 
manufacture of wine therefrom, have grown into 
a business of considerable importance in the 
States bordering on the Ohio river, and that 
several hundred acres have been planted in 
vineyards in that valley, which yields at the 
rate of 300 gallons of wine a year. The total 
product of the Union, in 1850, was given at 
221,249 gallons. But during the intervening pe- 
riod there had been added to our own territory 
California and New Mexico, which in the latter 
year produced 60,718 gallons. This quantity, 
deducted from the aggregate, leaves 160,531 
gallons for the portion of the Union covered 
by the returns of 1840, indicating a gain of 
only 36,000. This is probably an under state- 
ment, but it seems to prove that no consider- 
able progress has yet been made towards sup- 
plying, by a@ home production, the demand to 
meet which importations of foreign wines, to a 
very large amount, are annually made. 

he consumption of wine in the United 
States, though by no means genera], amounts 
in the aggregate to a large sum. The imports 
during the year ending June, 1851, were 
6,160,000 gallons, of which, probably, three- 
fourths consisted of the wines of France. The 
value or invoice cost of the article was 
$2,370,000. The average consumption of for- 
eign wines was, therefore, in quantity, but about 
one-quarter of a gallon for each person, and 
in value only ten cents. The coincidence is 
somewhat remarkable, that this is almost pre- 
cisely the rate of consumption of imported 
wines among the people of Great Britain. But 
in France, according to official returns, there is 
roduced and retained for consumption nine 
undred million gallons of wine, allowing 
twenty-five and three-quarters gallons to each 
person in the population. 

It appears from other tables in our census 
returns, that the quantity of ale and spirituous 
liquors produced in the United States, in 1850, 
exceeded 86,000,000 galions. 

Hemp and Flax.—According to the census 
returns of 1840, there Were raised in the Uni- 
ted States 95,25137 tons of flax ard hemp; 
of 1850, 35,093 of hemp, and 7,715,961 pounds 
of flax. 

The correctness of the returns as to hemp 
in the seventh census has not yet been perfect- 
ly verified in a few instances, there being some 
doubt whether the marshals have not written 
tons where they meant pounds. If, however, 
the returns are allowed to stand without re- 
duction, it would appear that the cultivation 
of hemp and flax has not materially changed 
since 1840. In the returns of that year, as 
stated above, both of these artieles were in- 
cluded under the same head. In 1840, those of 
Virginia gave 25,594 tons of flax and hemp 
together. In 1850, only 141 tons of hemp and 
500 tons of flax were returned. Such a fall- 
ing off in production would amount almost to 
an abandonment of the culture of hemp in 
that State, which there is no reason to suppose 
has taken place. 

The discovery of new methods for separating 
the fibrous from the woody parts of the flax 
plant has, doubtless, given a vigorous stimulus 
to its cultivation in the United States. The 
process of Chevalier Clausen first attracted 
general attention among us in 1850. Though 
considerable quantities of flax have been pro- 
duced in former years, it has been raised prin- 
cipally for the seed, which commanded a re- 
munerating price. The want of a cheap and 
speedy process for separating the textile from 
the refuse part of the stalk has occasioned a 
vast annual loss of useful material to the 
country. Should the attempts which have 
Jately been made to apply Clausen’s invention 
succeed, the production of flax in the United 
States may become of great importance, and 
be advantageously used, not only alone, but in 
the manufacture of mixed fabrics, as it a 
pears capable of being spun with wool, silk, 
and other fibres. 

Silk Cocoons.—After an interesting review 
of the attempts to establish silk culture in the 
United States, we have the following facts : 

In about the year 1831, the project of rear- 
ing silk-worms and establishing filatures of 
silk was renewed in various parts of the Union, 
and the subject was deemed to be of so much 
importance, that it not only attracted the at- 
tention of Congress, but afterwards received 
encouragement from the Legislatures of seve- 
ral States, by bounties offered for all the raw 
silk produced within their limits for certain 

riods of time. The bisiness soon began to 

prosecuted with extreme ardor, and con- 
tinued several years, resulting in the establish- 
ment of extensive nurseries of mulberry trees, 
and ended with the downfall of the famous 
“morus multicaulis speculation” in 1845. 


‘The amount of raw silk exported from Geor- 
gia in 1750 was 118 pounds; in 1755, 438 
pounds; in 1760, 558 pounds; in 1766, more 
than 20,000 pounds; in 1770, 290 pounds; 
from South Carolina, in 1772, 455 pounds." In 
1765 there were raised on Silk Hope Planta- 
tion, in South Carolina, 630 pounds of cocoons; 
in Mansfield, Connecticut, in 1793, 265 pounds 
of raw silk; in 1827, 2,430 pounds; in 1831, 
10,000 pounds ; in Connecticut, in 1844, 176,210 
pounds ; in the United States, the same year, 
396,790 pounds. 

According to the census returns of 1840, the 
amount of silk cocoons raised in the United 
States was 61,5521¢ pounds; of 1850, 14,763 
pounds. 

From the above, it is obvious that the pro- 
duction of cocoons has decreased since 1840, 
46,789 pounds ; and since 1844, 382,027 pounds. 

Sugar.—The varieties most cultivated in the 
United States are the striped blue and yellow 
ribbon, or Java, the red ribbon, violet, from 
Jawa, the Creole, crystalline or Malabac, the 
Otaheite, the purple, the yellow, the purple 
banded,.and the gray canes. The quantity of 
suger tune ‘; an oe varies from five 

un ree thousand pounds, averagin 
po from eight hundred vay thousand 
n 


Hitherto the amount of sugar and molasses 
consumed in the United States, has exceeded 
the quantities produced ; consequently there has 
been no direct occasion for their e ion. 
In the year 1815, it was estimated that the 
sugar made on the banks of the Mississippi 
alone amounted to 10,000,000 Ibs. In 1818, 
the entire crop of the State of Louisaina was 
only 25,000,000 Ibs; in 1850, it had reached 
the enermous quantity of 226,000,000 Ibs, 
besides about 125,000,000 gallons of molasses. 

According to the census of 1840, the amount 
of cane and maple was 155,100,800 
pounds, of which 119,947,720 pounds were 
raised in Louisiana. By the census of 1850, the 
cane sugar made in the United States was 
247,581,000 pounds, besides: 12,700,606 gallons 
of asses ; maple sugar, 34,360,886 pounds, 
amounting to 281,830,876 pounds, showing an 
increase, in ten years, of 126,730,077 


Railroads. 





to the of 1840, 


completed 12,398 miles of railroads, and that 
about the same extent o/ lines are in course of 
construction. The a te cost of those 
completed is given as alput $420,000,000, and 
of those under constru}tion as $226,280,000 ; 
giving as the total amount of capital invested 
in ae 4 works in the Unit«d States, $646, 280,000. 
The opinion is ventured, that the cost of the 
railroad from the™“Misnssippi to the Pacific 
will prove no obstacle \to carrying. that vast 
project into effect ; but its practicability is not 
yet considered as established. After the building 
of this road, the writer states that the circuit 
of the world may be completed upon the 
ordinary lines of travel in 94 days. 
Telegraphs. 

There are seventy-eight companies for work- 
ing Telegraphs in the United States, which 
altogether possess 6,00) miles of wire, more 
than all the rest of the world beside. 

Crine. 

- The statistics of crimg form a subject of our 
investigation. Frou ‘ye returns, it appears 
that the whole nuy Jer pf persons convicted of 
crime in the United States for the year ending 
the first day of June, 1850, was about 27,000. 
Of these, 13,000 were native, and 14,000 foreign 
born. The whole number in prison on the first 
day of June was about 6,700, of whom 4,300 
were native, and 2,460 foreign. It will be 
borne in mind that the native prisoners include 
colored convicts, the number of whom it is im- 
posible to state, as time has not sufficed to ad- 
mit of the more partiqular separation into 
classes, other than native and foreign. Our 
criminal statistics, when fully understood, will 
present many subjects for reflection, and open 
& wide and interesting field for the study of 
the Christian, moralist, and statesman. 


awe 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Evansville, Ind., Dec. 7, 1852.—The friends 
of freedom in this State placed my name upon 
their ticket for Governor, at the late election; 
and during the canvass, I have discussed the 
subject of slavery, and questions connected 
with it, in the southern part of this State, and 
along the Ohio river. 1 have made speeches 
in all the principal towns on that river, includ- 
ing Mount Vernon, Evansville, New Albany, 
Madison, and Lawrenceburg, frequently having 
slaveholders for hearers. I never met with 
the least interruption or disturbance in any of 
those places, but I was listened to with pro- 
found attention, and treated civilly, nay, even 
kindly, by all parties, 

On the 18th day of October last, I had an 
appointment at Terre Haute, in this State; a 
fine audience assembled at night in. the court 
house, and after having proceeded with my 
discourse for about 20 or 30 minutes, I was as- 
saulted by a few blackguards, and driven from 
the stand, and prevented by violence from pro- 
ceeding with my remarks. Although not more 
than a dozen men took an active part in throw- 
ing missiles, (rotten eggs,) yet four hundred 
citezens were present, and witnessed tt, and only 
two of all that number had the moral courage 
to raise their voices publicly against the infa- 
mous outrage. When assaulted, 1 was begin- 
hing to discuss the Fugitive Slave Law, in a 





-manner to give no just cause of offence. 


The press of Terre Haute has either refused 
to publish these facts, or has so garbled them 
that the public have never rightly understood 
them. This is the only outrage of the sort 
which has been perpetrated during the past 
canvass, either in the free or slave States, so far 
as I have been informed. : 

The town of Terre Haute is the only place 
whose citizens have permitted the right of free 
discussion to be publicly struck down by vio- 
lence. The facts should be published to the 
world. A.L. R. 


Dayton, Ohio, Dec. 8, 1852.—If these ten are 
not my proportion of the fifty thousand, let me 
know, and I will try for ten more, for the list 
MusT go up to 50,000 next year. The pleasure 
of getting subscribers is sufficient commission, 
and if you can afford the paper for $1.50 when 
ten or more are taken, it will be a strong in- 
ducement to subscribe. 


Ann Arbor, Mich., Dec. 3, 1852.—We hope 
to send you an increased number of subscribers 
this fall; two clubs are now being formed. Our 
cause is onward. Already, since the election, 
individuals from the old parties are indentify- 
ing themselves with us, 


Camden, Preble co, Ohio, Nov. 30, 1852.— 
Since the Presidential election is over, there 
seems to be quite an interest felt by the Whigs 
and Democrats to obtain information in regard 
to our principles, as it is pretty generally con- 
ceded on all sides, that the next contest will be 
between the Free Democracy and the old line 
Democrats. We were never better organized 
in Ohio than at this time, never in better spir- 
its—and we are.determined to keep the ball 
rolling until Ohio shall be, in truth and real- 
ity, a free State, which event will be in less 
than four years—mark that. More anon. 


New Richmond, Ohio.—I have been a regu- 
lar subscriber to your paper from its commence- 
ment, and consider it the most reliable paper 
that I can find; and this seems to be the opin- 
ion of all parties, Whigs and Democrats. [| in- 
tend to do all in my power to increase its cir- 
culation, knowing that wherever the Era circu- 
lates we have the most voters ; and I verily be- 
lieve that could the Era be placed in every 
family in the nation, that in 56 John P. Hale 
would get a larger popular vote than did Frank- 
lin Pierce in 1852. ; 


York Springs, Penn., Dec. 9, 1852.—What’s 
to be done next, Doctor? Slaveholders of the 
South, and slavery apologists of the North, do 
and are determined to rule the nation, in defi- 
ance of every principle of right and justice. I 
could willingly give up, and let everything go 
in the easiest channels, if there was no princi- 
ple at stake; but whilst that principle exists, I 
will never let go endeavoring to support it, un- 
less my reason forsake me, and my conscience 
dies right out. We will try it again in ’56. 


Plainfield, Hendricks, co., Ind., 12mo. 1st, 1852. 
This township acquitted itself nobly at the late 
Presidential election. We gave 84 votes for 
Hale and Julian, more than double the vote 
ever given for Free Soil at any former election. 
Many who had always been strongly attached 
to the old parties voted with us, and others 
did not vote at all. We now feel the necessity 
of keeping up our organization in future, in all 
minor elections. We have heretofore been 
voting the Free Soil ticket at the Presidential 
elections, and with the old parties on other oc- 
casions; this is wrong, for in so doing we not 
only lose our strength, but give the old parties 
a claim upon us. 


Harveysburg, Dec. 4, 1852.—The cause of 
liberty and right is flourishing, and you may 
ere long look for another club, though we be- 
lieve in sustaining our local ‘pa’ and those 
belonging to our State, as well as those at a 
distance. 


Plymouth, December, 1852.—For 14 years I 
have voted this minority ticket, and am ready, 
if necessary, to vote 14 years more in a minor- 
ity; but we in Ohio pulled pretty closely to 
1848. We shall be heard from in ’56 for Hale 
and Julian—God bless them; no faltering 
now. We are full of courage and hope. You 
will hear from me agaip soon. . I shall make 
my 40 subscribers. Yours, for the triumph of 
Free Democracy. 


Clyde, Wayne co., N. Y., Dec.—The friends 
of Freedom in this region were never more en- 
couraged than at present, We think no other 
name than that of John P. Hale would have 
answered in the recent campaign ; 80 we are 
of the opinion that if the Free Democracy 
study their true policy, they will keep that 
noble embodiment of their principles before 
the People, and thus let him be the People’s 
candidate for 1856; and where will be the ne- 
cessity of imitating the corrupt parties, by call- 
ing a National Convention ? 


Fort Wayne, Ia., Dec. 6—We have 24 votes 
in our county. There were 11 cast in 1848 for 
Van Buren. There has never been, to my 
knowl an Anti-Slavery lecture delivered 
in the county. We have no assistance from 
abroad. Free Soil ers seem to be afraid 


of us. I suppose they must think there never 
was an Anti-Slavery man in Allen county. So 
much for the want of organization. 


Savanna, Carroll co. Ill, Dec. 2.—The Free 
Democrats are the only men, that I know of, 
that appear satisfied with the result of the 





The article upon this subject ts most 
branch o internal ne! 
Union. It is estimated ie tal Ure cas cee 


election. They are firm in their Lar a 
and as Mr, Washburn is a man of good char- 
acter, aaa te eras indefatigable in- 
dustry, and elected by Free Dem ¢ votes, 
although a hig, it is regarded here 


asa decided triumph. It is certainly no loss, | 
compared with his predecessor. Several W higs | 
who “voted for Scott to save their vote,” have | 


Our motto is, “Roll on the Ball, Free Soil 
Free Trade, Free Agitation, and Constitution 
Money.” 


it stated, in my last” week 
Washburn, (Whig,) of this District, is elected 
to Congress, in 
(Democrat,) which is correct; but I deem it 


a Free Soil man, if he is a by © and that he 
received the Free Soil strength from this part 
of the district, notwithstanding there was a 
third candidate in the field. 

Almost everybody is serprised at the result 
of the late election. and a great many are de- 
termined to go the Free Soil ticket hereafter. 


Crawfordsville, Ia., Dec. 1—You will see 
that there are twenty-two names. This is the 
second club that has been sent from here late- 
ly, from which you will perceive that the good 
cause is prospering in these diggings. If you 
should receive an order for fifteen or twenty 
numbers more, in a short time, don’t get scared, 
for we are all at work, and intend to work 
faithfully for the next four years at least. 


Salmon Falls, N. H., Dec. 10.—You will 
please send eleven copies to the following 
names: * * * * Some of those 
names were among the foremost in the Whig 
ranks, but say they are now “nowhere.” | 
think I shall be able to send more names in a 
few weeks. 


Stowe, Vt., Dec. 6, 1852.—There is no feeling 
of discouragement among our ranks in this 
place. Some leading Whigs say they are here- 





after with us in full. One of them is getting 
‘up @ club for the Era. 


Fisherville, Ct., Dec. 5, 1852.—Agitation has 
| not ceased here in Old Connecticut; and all 
| that is wanting is the circulation of the Era, 
in order to enlighten the people, and give them 
information as to the true principles of Free 
Democracy, to make them all its advocates 
| and supporters. Since the election, Whigs are 
| scarcer and Free-Soilers are becoming more 
, Numerous. 


Holyoke, Mass,, Dec. 7, 1852.—I attribute 
the large increase of our vote in this town to 
| your paper. Last year we gave our candidate 
| for Governor 16 votes—this year we gave him 
| 66 votes. Some that voted for him this year, 
however, were Temperance Whigs, and prob- 
ably voted for him on that account. But we 
gave our glorious Hopkins, for Congress 42 
votes. Those I consider were given as Free 
Soil votes. Last year there were but few 
copies, if any, of your paper, taken in this town. 
This year there have been about forty. 





Cumberland co., Ill., Nov. 27, 1852.—Would 
that I could rap the knuckles of our leading 
Free-Soilers in this State, and you, too, Mr. 
Editor. Would you believe it, that we in this 
part of the State never obtained the Hale and 
Julian ticket, nor do we know yet whether 
there was one formed in this State or not. Now, 
I do say, in all conscience, that such neglect, on 
the part of public men who live in more fa- 
vored regions, is insufferable. We were at the 
election with our hands in our pockets, look- 
ing for all the world like a set of fools ; where- 
as, had we had a ticket, we could have pro- 
cured a number of votes for our cause, such 
was the dissatisfaction among the old parties. 

I do believe, if there was more effort on the 
part of our public men to push our principles 
into destitute parts, and let the more favored 
places take care of themselves, more, a great 
deal, would be effected. 


Mt. Union, Stark co., Ohio, Dec. 4, 1852.— 
I have now sent you thirty-one names within 
the last three weeks, and intend sending more 
soon. May all your friends do likewise. 


Paris, Ill., Dec. 4, 1852.—I think the day is not 
far distant, when Edgar county will roll you up 
a fine list of subscribers. It is a common remark 
here, that any one who reads your paper twelve 
months, is an out and out Free Democrat. 


Lockport, N. Y., Dec. 11, 1852.—We are in- 
tending to start a paper in this village, for Ni- 
agara and Orleans counties. We intend to 
have an efficient local organ, and I trust we 
shall give a good account of ourselves within 
the year coming. 

Last fall wenumbered, all told, 169 votes this ; 
year our number amounts to over 1,000; and if 
the election was held as it was in May, we 
could have doubled. 

He sends us a club of ten subscribers—and 
one of several clubs already sent from the Dem- 


ocratic League in Lockport.—Ed. Era. 


Summerfield, Monroe co., Mich. Dec. 7, 
1852.—I was formerly a stanch Democrat for 
forty years, and am a Democrat yet ; but when 
my party pledges me to such abomination, I 
cannot go with them any farther. So I leave, 
and hoist the Hale and Julian flag, never to 
come down. 


ESOTERIC ANTHROPOLOGY. 

B* T. L. Nichols, Mi. D., Port Chester New York—Prin- 

cipal of the American Hydropathic Institute. A pocket 
volume, 16mo, about 400 pages, nearly 100 engravings, cloth. 
A comprehensive and confidential treatise on the structure, 
functions, passional attractions and perversions, true and 
false conditions and the most intimate relations of men smd 
women; anatomical, physiological, psychological, pathologi- 
cal obstetrical, and hydro-therapeatical; treating especial- 
ly, and with fullness and fidelity of illnstration, of the laws 
and processes of generation, gestation, evolution, parturi- 
tion, and lactation. This work, interded to bea strictly 
private book of study and reference, and a full answer to all 
professional itations, will not be sold by booksellers or 
agents; but will be sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of one 
dollar, by the author. Dec. 2—3m 


FULLER’S COMPUTING TELEGPAPH. 

ye proprietor of this work has received the most liberal 

patronage in America and foreign countries Its power 
to solve more problems than all other calculators united, is 
well known. More time is required to prepare questions 
than to obtain answers to any busi putati int. 
est, discount, loss and gain, mensuration, surveying, gau- 
ging, weges, &c., &e., &c. Its use is learned by a few 
hours’ study. A case, with full printed directions,accom- 


ies the work. Address, post paid 
rani JOHN E FULLER, Boston, Mass. 


THE OXYGEN LAMP. 


HE subscribers would respectfally inform the public 
that they are the gole mannfacturers for the original 
Oxygen Lard or Oil Lamp, as patented by D. Kinnear, Feb. 
4th, 1851. This lamp has been before the public for three 
years, during which time there have been over one hundred 
thousand sold, and it has received three first premiums and 
two diplomas. 

The subscribers have now on hand at their shop in Circle- 
ville, Ohio, fifteen thousand of these lamps, which are ready 
f rall orders that may be received. In prices we cffer great 
inducements to Dry Goods and Hardware merchants, Tin-. 
men, Pedlars, &c. 

We caution the public a all imitations of this lamp, 

all infringements of either manu- 











inter 





as we intend prosecuting 
facturer, vender, or user. 
Persons who will make the selJing of this lamp their sole 
business, may realize handsome profits, as the suocess of our 
agents testify. 
Rights for twenty-six different States for sale. 
RICHARDSON & BKOTHERLIN, 
Nov. 4—6m Circleville, Obio. 


ocg~ “ 1b is also suited to the waione hye preg aoe -~ 
i i s arie 
Sern cere, oa eine teat te Lo (nbetguand into the 
public schools of this city, (Albany,) and various other 
places.’’—Dr. SPRAGUE. 
PARLEY’SCELEBRATED CABINET LIBRARY. 
Twenty Beautiful Volumes. 
Five Hundred Admirable Engravings. 
Nearly Seven Thousand Pages. 
BY HON. 8. G. GOODRICH, 
A ania who, as Peter Parley, has made his name a 


ousehold word in two hemispheres. - 
Riographical Department. | Atricau History. 








Famous Men of Modern | History of American In- 
Times. dians. - 
Famous Men of Ancient | Customs of American In- 
mes. dians. i 
Curiosities of Human Na- Miscellaneous. 
ture. Glance at the Sciences. 
Lives of Benefactors. Wonders of Geology. 
Famous American Indians. | The Animal Kingdom. 
Lives of Celebrated Women, | Glance at Philosophy. 
Historical Department Book of Literature. 
American History. Enterpriee and Art of Man. 
European . Customs of Nations. 
Asiatic History. World and its Inhabitants. 


§ ig men popular books are a Library in themselves. 
They contain the rich ore of Thought and Fact, dug 
from a thousand mines of literary treasures, purified from 
the dross of dullness, and melted into precious ingota. 
They embrace the most important subjects in History, Bi- 
ography, Science, and Art, so judiciously arranged, well 
condensed, and clearly expressed, as to be equally profita 
ble to young and old. Mature and well-educated minds 
will find a comprehensive treasury of knowledge, while 
ebildren of good capacities can easily understand these at- 
tractive volumes. 

One of the objects of Mr. Goodrich was to make useful 
subjects attractive. His plan has been to present general 
outiines and important and attractive points, leaving dull 
detail» to be acquired from text books, after the ty 
has become awakened. Every page of the Library is as in- 
teresting as the best novel, and at the same time full of 
valnable intormation. Those who open a volume will read, 
and all who read will knowledge 


Mr. Goodrich’s rable skiilin selecting and 
pera ratte Ee ra of pry eh be - 
hich comprise, two or 
Napoleon, eost as much as Goodrich’s whole Cabinet Li- 


brary, and when the time and labor of reading are taken 
into the aecount, it will be obvious to every 
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place of Thompson Campbell, | 
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proper to state, he goes to the next Congress as 
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PROSPECTUS 


THE NEW YORK EVENING POST, 


declared they shall henceforth vote ‘with the| Daily, Semi-weekly, and Weekly—1852~'53. 


Free Democracy. N the \5th of November last, the Evening Post com- | 


The arrival of another anni- | »_,; f ; “ 

| versary reminds us of two annually recurring duties; firat, » se in daylight, aud pute passensers through to Pitte- 
| to acknowledge our manifold obligations to the friends o ) 
| our journal throughont the United States; the second, to 
| advise them of their obligations to us. 


Green Vale, Jo Daviess co. Iil., Dec. 2.—I see | 


pleted its fifty-first year 


the following : 


1. The number of readers of the Evening Post has in- 


creased more rapidly during the past year than ever before 
during the same period of time. 


2. Ite sggregate circulation was never so large as at | 


present. 

The circulation of the daily edition has not been so 
large for tweuty years as now, while the cirenlation of our 
weekly and semi weekly editions is greater than ever before 


friends, and we are profoundty gratefal for it. Their obli- 
gations to us we shall state with equal frankness. 


sand dollars more upon onr publications than we did three 


“n opportunity is presented of adding in that way to their 
interest or value, without an imprudent sacrifice, 

Second. We bave sustained the only Democratic journal 
which has ever existed, for any length of time,in the city 
of New Yo:k, without incurring any obligations, or inten- 
tionally neglecting any duties, which we cwed to any polit- 
ical party. 

Third. While we have labored to the best of our abilities 
for the establishment of a sound Democratic system of Gov 
ernment, lookiug to the constant enlargement of the rights 
of the individual mau, we have never permitted our views 
of what was or was not Democratic, to be determined by 
the action of any pulitical o-ganization, or by the personal 
solicitations of political partisans 

Fourth, The editorial columns of the Evening Post have 
been uniformly appropriated to what were deemed mattere 
of public concern, and the proprietors confidently appeal to 
its whole history, embracing now a period of one year more 
than half a century, to show a single instance in which it 
has circulated opinions which its editors did not entertain. 
or advce 'ted measures which they supposed did not tend to 
the public good. In prosecuting this course, they have 
bern frequently brought into conflict with the private inter- 
ests of individuals and of classes; they have been compelled 
to disoblige old and valued frie de, to assail hoary and con 
secrated prejadices, and to denounce wickedness and crime 
in high places : 

The faithful discharge of such duties is certain to arou:¢ 
the active hostility of mul'itudes, bit it is likely to make 
few active friends. The champion ofthe publicinterest, how- 
ever efficient and successful may be the service he renders, 
rarely inspires any individual with the senze of persona! obli 
gxtion. hile there m»y be teng of thousands to approve, 
there may not be ten who will think of rewarding. The 
time is pretty sure to come, however, when history steps 
forward to vindicate the career of the independent journalist 
and to reward him, in some degree, for the sacrifices to 
which his course may have subjected him. Of that reward 
the Evening Post has not been denied its rhare. It hae a 
historical inheritance of which any journal might be proud; 
f.r it will be difficult to point oa single priveiple which 
has been finally incorporated into the public policy of this 
country, that woes not owe its position there in some degree 
to the-advccxoy of this journal; while its volumes, row ac 
cumulated to a library, abound with evidences of its sue- 
cessful op, osition to innumerable measnres, thefragmentary 
ruias of which lie strewed ulong the highway of our national 
history. 

More than twenty years ago, the Evening Post began to 
plead for the doctrines of Free Trede, when every Northern 
journal was either silent, or openly advocating protective 
tariffs. 

The Evening Post was one of the earliest champions of 
State Rights ag+inst the encroachments of the Federal Goy- 
ernment ; it hes resisted, with unceasing effort, that system 
of internal improvements, which, at one time, threatened the 
budding enterprice of this country with the unequal and 
fatal competition of the General Gover: ment; it has «p- 
posed special legislation, and all .rants of special privi 
leges, wherever and whenever its opposition scemed to be 
required; it labored with no ordinary devotion to rid the 
country of the national bank, and to estahlish in its stead 
the sub-treacury system, which now remains one of the most 
durable and conspicuous monuments of American statesman- 
ship; i+ has seadfastly defended the right of petition; it 
resisted the passage of the last bankrupt law; it resisted 
the assumption of the State debts, the squandering of the 
public lands, the creation of all maritime and commercial 
monopolies; and it has resisted every effort to extend the 
area of human slavery. 

Chere are three cditions of the Evening Post now pub- 
lished —the Weekly, Semi-Wrekly, and Daily—all on 
sheets of the same dimensions, 4,632 equare inches of print- 
ed surfzce. 

The Weekly Evening Post is, we believe, the cheapest 
political newspaper published in the World. Each number 
embraces in bulk the contents of an ordinary duodecimo 
volume, for only $1 a year, which is less than two cents for 
a single copy. Kach number embraces, in addition to the 
p litical, literary, and news matter of the daily, from four 
to five columns of commercial intelligence, reports of mar- 
kes, and of the condition of banks throughout the United 
States, which among weekly newspapers is a feature pecu- 
liar, we believe, to the Evening Post. 

Single copies for one year, payment always inadvance- $1 

Eleven copies to one address, for one year 10 

Postage on the Weekly Evening Post per quarter, 6 1-4 
cents, or 25 cents a year. 

The Semi- Weekly Evening Post contains all the reading 
matter which appears in the daily editions. Its terms of 
subscription are as follows: 

Single copies for one year, pre-paid - - - - $3 
‘I'en copies to one address, for one year - - - $20 

The postage on the Semi Weekly Evening Post is 50 
cents a year. 

The terms of the Daily Evening Post are as follows : 
Single copies for one year, pre-paid, $9; not pre-paid $1000 
Single copies for three months, pre-paid 2.50) 
Single numbers, delivered at tne desk 3 

The postage on the Daily Evening Post will be 39 cents 
a quarter, or $156 a year. , 

The style of the firm, and the name in which all business 
with the paper is transacted, and the address for all com- 
munications designed for the proprietors or editors, is, 

WM. C. BRYANT & CO., 

Dec 16—3tg 


18 Nassau street, N. Y. 
MEYER’S UNIVERSUM. 
Edited by Charles A. Dana. 








HIS periodical, published from the first of July semii- 
monthly, will o-mtain views of the most remarkable 
cities, public edifices, ard natural scenes, in every zone, and 
on every continent; accompanied by letter press descrip- 
tions, which, while conveying the most accurate and trust- 
worthy iuformation, will seek to clothe the dry details of 
facts and figures with something of the vitality of nature, 
and toenable the reader, while he observes the historical and 
political phenomena to gain some insight into the causes 
from which they spring. Extensive and costly preparatione 
have been made to present in it the fullest collection of 
views, not only from every section of the United States, 
but from all parts of the Continent For above a year past, 
artists have been engaged in exploring the most romantic 
regions of this country, Canada, and Central America, for 
the special benefit of this work and its readers, and the en- 
gravers are now occupied on above a hundred views of North 
American ecenery alone, which in due time will be laid be- 
fore our subacribers, in addition to other engravings of Eu- 
ropean, Asiatic, African, and Australian, cities and land- 
roapes, illustrated bv animated and interesting articles from 
the most popular writers. Twelve numpers will compose 
avolume. Each number will contain four steel engravings, 
executed in a high style of art, with about twenty pages of 
letter-press. : 

We put the work at the low price of $3 the semi-annual) 
volume, or 25 cents for a single number. All enbscribers 
paying for vol. 1 in advance, wiil be eutitled to receive, a8 4 
premium, the superb plate, engraved on steel, size imperia! 
folio, “Jack in Office,” after the celebrated picture of F. 
Landseer, engraved by G. Metzeroth. 

The publisher will supply Specimen Numbers gratuitous- 
ly to Agents and Postmasters and wil] make liberal arrange- 
ments with them for circulating the Universum. He will 
also supply clubs of = persour po ea a year; —" 

0; and of a larger number at the same rates. 
eau eIERMANN J. MEYER, 
No. 164 William street, New York. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


We think the work will eommend — © Sa pegaien 
in this country, and find an extensive circulation. 

ris 2% New York Tribune. 

It promises to be one of the cheapest, as well as one of the 

t valuable publications of the day. 

or New York, Evening Post. 

It will be one of the most popular illustrated works of the 
day.—Boston Transcript. 

It will form one of the most beautiful ani instructive 
works.—Detroit Adveriiser. 

An admirable work of art,and worthy of aniversalp, {ton- 
age.—Montgomery Journul. 

One of the eheapest as well as most valuable publication: 
of the day.— Northern Citizen. 

The plan of this work is a good one,and deserves the 
patronage of every good friend of the arts — Boston Courier. 

i it s superbly excellent. 2 

senha ag nated Springfield Republican 

One of the most useful and beautiful works ever issued 
from the American press.— Union Democrat. 


July 29. 








JZOLIAN PIANO FORTES. 
LLETT, DAVIS, & CO., the long-established and 
Hi icbratca Piano Forte Manufacturers of Boston, in 
order the better to accommodate their Southern and West- 
ern customers, have recently opened ware rooms at No, 297 
Broadway, New York, where a large and full supply of their 
superior instruments, both with and without Coleman’s cel- 
ebrated Aolian accompaniment, may always be found. The 
Aolian, by the skill ard improvement of Messrs. H., D.. & 
Co., has been divested of the harsh seraphine tone, and the 
pure pipe or fiute tone substituted, giving to it all the 
sweetness and beauty of the parlor organ. Their Pianos 
have been too long and favorably known to need commenda 
tion —and when united to their Aolian, no sweeter music 
can be found. Every instrument warranted to give satis- 
me the whole of the purebase mouey will be return- 
with cost of transportation. 
a QULD & BERRY, Sole Agente, 
297 Broadway, New York. 
N.B. Messrs. G. & B. have the best catalogue of sheet 
music and musical instruction books to be found in the 
United States. Liberal discounts made to the trade. 
Ang. 26. 
JEOLIAN PIANO FORTES. 
T, Grusert & Co.’s New York Ware-rooms 
333 Broadway, corner of Anthony st., and 
opposite Broadway Bank and Tieatre, 


Wake the largest assortment of Pianos. with and 
without the celebrated Improved Aolian, may be 
found—all of which have the metallic frame, and are war- 
ranted to stand any climete,and give entire satisfaction 
and will be sold at great bargains. By an experience o! 
eight years, resulting in many important improvements, the 
Bolian has been brought toa perfection attained by no 
early 2,000 AZolians have been applied, and the 
demand is rapidly increasing. Elegant Boudoir or Cottage 
Pianos, convenient for small rooms. T. G. & Co.’s Pianos 
are admitted to be superior to all others, owing to their 
firmness and long standing in tune. Prices same as at the 
mannfactory. Dealers supplied at liberal discounts. E. H. 
Wade's, and the entire Boston catalogue of Music and In- 
struction Books, furnished at this store at wholesale. 
HOKACE WATERS, Sole Agent. 
Constantly on hand, an extensive assortment of second 
hand Pianos, in rosewood and mabogany coove, vosying in 
rices from $30 to $150. Second hand Molian Pianos, from 
s200 to $275. Grand Pianos, from $300 to $700. Prince & 
30.8 Melodeons, from to 2- Carhar@s, $55 to $90. 
Guitars, from $10 to $75, &e., &e. 


8, $55 to 
Sept. 16—ly 
IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 

URKEE’S BAKING POWDER, adapted for families, 
hotels, boarding houses. eating saloons, ships, &o. 
This isa cheaper and more ical and conv arti- 

cle for all kinds of baking than soda, cream tartar, or 
other preparation in existence. And it is so infinitely su- 
erior to the old system of baking, that no cook or house- 
Sooper in creation will be without it, after giving it a fair 
trial. The very lightest, most tender and palatable bis- 
cuit, bread, cakes, pastry, &c., can be made in half the 
usual time, whether the flour be of the best quality or not, 

with this article. 


Sold b: Grocers and Deneeiee. 
Principal Ofice and. Manufac at Water street, 
New York. GEO. & THOS. PARKER, 
Oct. 21. Wholesale Agente for the Dist. of Colombia. 


EDWARD A, STANSBURY, 
CK BROKER, No. 2 Hanover street, New York. 
 oecoke and other Securities bought and sold, and Pa- 





others. 











per ted. 
.—H. Dwight. Esq., New Yo:«; C. P. 
and, Ke ; Meesra. Weeks & Co., do. ; Messre. 








reader, the. isa to be by 
salt ty atc enker ances ea 

Published by GEORGE C. i D3 Coganin, Boston; 
Ww. J. ixaet De oO & CO., Boston ; and for sale by Book- 
sellers generally. Ost. 21. 


J. & J. H. Peck & Uo., Burliagton, Vt. Sept. 9. 


We shall discharge 
both duties with ch¢erfulzess, and with as much pride as 
Era, that E. B. | m#y consist with becoming modesty. 


Among our obligations to them, we desire to enumerate | The Slow Mail Line leaves t 


| pastS A.M. By thie line passengers reach Hollida sbur, 
; at 8 P. M. of the days of departure, and lie over until 3 


since their publication commenced. All this we feel that | 
we owe, in some measure, to the kind intercession of ovr | 


First. We are expending annually over fourteen thon- | Dati, by “the Railroad Line,” can be procured only of the 


years ago, and »re increasing the amount steadily whenever | 











——. 


| 
THE RAILROAD ROUTE TO THE WEST, 
Through to Cincinnati by Raii the entire distance, 
except ten miles, which is done in Coaches, 
a TWO LINES DAILY. 

| HE Fast Mail Line leaves Calvert Station daily at 11 

P. M., and connects regularly with the Fast Line over 

the Pennsylvani@ Railroad at Harrisburg, crosses the moun- 


twenty-six honrs from the time of departure from 

| fast teams on the Ohio and Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh and 
| Cleveland, and the Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati 
Railroads, and by it passengers are now going through from 

| Baltimore to Cincinnati in Ay er few hours, running time. 
é same place dsily at half 


7) Baliimore. This line makes a direct connection with the 


A. M. the next day, when they commence their passage over 
the mountain, and arrive in Pittsburgh that evening, or in 
thirty-siz hours from time of departure from Baltimore, and 
with all the comfort and advantage of having enjoyed natu- 
ral rest and repose. r 

These Lines are now in the enjoyment of a most liberal 
patronage from the travelling public; their equipments 
cannot be surpasved by those of any other route between 
the Kast and West. 

NOTICE. 


Tickcts for Pittsburgh, Massilon, Cleveland, and Cincin- 


Agent of the Ra timore and Susquehanna Kailroad Compa- 
ny, at Calvert Station, Baltimore, and at the following 


| rates: 

| To Cincinnati - $17.00 
Teo Clevleand - 10 50 
To Maszsilon - : ° ° ° 10.00 
To Pittsburgh 950 


OXF Travellers will bear in mind that this is the original 
through line to Cincinnati ; ite time and its accommodations 
cannot be excelled. 

ALFRED GAITHER, Superintendent. 

Office Baltimore ana Susquehanna Rétlroad Co., 

Baltimore, August MA’ ‘852 Sept. 9. 
INDIA RUBBER GLOVES, MITTENS, &c, 
OUNTRKY merchants, in making their purchases, 

should not neglect theze desirable and aaleable articles. 
Their manufacture has been much improved recently, aud 
they are made very durable. Particular attention is re- 
quested to the 

WOOL-LINED GLOVES AND MITTENS. 

They are omg “rey 4 in cold and wet weather. Ladies 
will find these Gloves useful in any work that will! soil the 
hands, at the same time that they will cure the worst salt 
rheum or chapped hands immediately, They are made all 
lengths, to protect the arms and wrists. For sale by Bowen 
& MoNamee, New York; Norcross & Towne, Boston; John 
Thornley, Philadelphia; £. Vi. Punderson & Co , Baltimore; 
Gill & Brother, St Lonis; Bart & Uickcox, Cinoinnsti,and 
by all Rubber dealers in the Union. 

For sale at retail by country merchants throughout the 
United States and Canada > pt. 16—3m 





SOWER & BARNES, 
UBL!SHEKS, Bookaeilers, and Stationers, No.84 North 
Third street, Philadelphia, Publishers of 
PELTON’S SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Magnificent Outline Maps und Keys 
Map of Western Hemiepbere, 7 feet by 7 fegt. 
Map of Eastern Hemisphere, 7 feet by 7 feet. 
Map of North America, 6 feet by 6 fe-t 2 inchec 
Map of the Unitea States, 6 feet by 6 feet 10 inches. 
Map of Europe, 6 feet by 6 feet 10 inches 
Map of Asia, 6 feet by 6 feet 8 inches. 
Map of South America and Africa, 6 feet by 7 feet. 
This is the largest, most beautifal, and moat correct se- 
ries of Outline Maps in the wor'd, and a set of them should 
be in every school in the country. They are usca in the 
Girard College in Philadelphia, in the publie schools of 
Philadelphia, New York, KHoston, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, and throughout New Eng and, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, &c. 
The Keys are intenled to be used by the scholars, and it 


SE OTR Bo 


is confidently believed that a thorough knowledge of Geog- 
raphy can be acquired from this system in one fifth the 
time required in the use of any other. The maps are the 
cheapest in the world, the whole series being within the 
reach of every country school. 

Orders for Maps and Keys, or any article in our line of 
business, promptly and faithfully attended to. Address 

SOWER & BARNES, 
Sept. 23—15t & North Third street, Philade!>hia 


PATENT AGENCY, 
HE subscriber continues the business of Solicitor for 





Patents. Grateful for the liberal patronage be has en- 
joyed, and for the gratifying testimonials of eatisfaction that 
he has received from those who have employed him, he re- 
solves by promptness and assiduity to merit a oontir uation 


of their favors Having been many years engaged in build- 
ing and operating all kinds of machinery, and having invent- 
ed some of the important improvements now penerally 
adopted, his intimate knowledge of mechanical operations 
enables him to understand and to epecify inventions much 
more readily and accurately than lawyers, who have for- 
merly done the business. 

Models forwarded to the subscriber will be duly attended 
to, drawings and specifications prepared, and patents pro- 
cured. Modela mast be marked with the inventor’s name. 
Those writing from a distance must give the town, county, 
and State. All transportation of model» and letter postage 
shonid be prepaid. ‘Those who desire to have their inven- 
tions examined, can, by sending a description and rough 
drawing, with a fee of five dollars, have an examination and 
opinion as to the patentability of the plan. 

ZA ARNCUD, Patent Agent. 

Washington, D. U., 9th month 20th, 1852. 

References —His Excellency P. Al.en, Governor of Khode 
island; Edward Lawton, Collector of Customs, Newport, 
Rhodé Island; Hon. Thomas J. Rusk, U.S. Senate; Hon 
Charles T. James, U. S. Senate. Sept 23—6m 








STAMMERING CURED—ELOCUTIUN TAUGHT. 
R. COMSTOUCK’S Vocal Gymnasium, Philadeiphia, 
which has been in sucsessful operation for more than 

twenty years, is designed for the Promotion of Health, the 

Cure of Stammering. and the Correction of Lis: ing and 

other Defective Articulation, as well as for Improvement in 

Klocution. Address A. COMSTOCK, M. D., 

No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia 


PHONETIC WORKS. 

Dr. Comstock is the author of the American Phonetic 
Alphabet, the only perfect alphabet that has been given to 
the world, because it is the only alphabet that has a dis 
tinct letter for every articulate sound, and signs for accent, 
inflection, and intonation. Dr. C. has published, in this al 
phabet. his System of Elocution, $1; the New Testament, 
$1 25; the first book of Pope's Homer's Iliad, with copious 
notes, 50 cents; My Little Geography, 25 cents ; and 2 num- 
ber of other worke Aug 12 


DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 

emma, 4 id 

\ ILL take acknowledgments depositions, auidaviis and 

protestations, in town or country; is agent for the 

National Mra, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Conpa- 

ny, the American Live Stock Insurance Company ; and 

willattend to the collection of claims generaliy also, to sel) 
ing, leasing, and renting rea! estate. 

OF" Office—Galloway’s Buildings up stairs—eornerroom 

Sept. 19-—-ly 





F. WARNER & CO., 4il Broadway, New York, beg 

e to invite attention to their stock of Rosewood Piano 
Fortes, just manufactured from the'r new and greatly im 
proved Scales. These Inatruments embrace some pointe of * 
excellence entirely original, and not to be found in any oth- 
ers made in the United States—such, for example, a5 sundry 
material improvements in the Scales, the Globular Socketed 
Tubnlar Bars, &c., &c. They are made of the very best of 
materials, and by the ablest workmen tu be found in the 
country, are warranted inal! respects, and are sold on fi- 
vorable terms. Second hand Pianos taken in exchange. 
(> Warerooms 411. Broadway, New York.£)| 

Sept. 23—3m 





S, M. PETTENGILL & CO., 
EWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENTS, are the 
agents for the Nutional Era, and are anthcrised to re- 
ceive advertisements and subscriptions for us at the lowest 
rates. Their receipts are regarded as psyments. Their 
offices are at New York. 122 Nassau street. 
June 24. Boston, 19 State street 


EDWARD W. SHANDS, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, Post Office Build- 


ings, St. Louis, Missouri. os 
Commissioner of Deeds, Depositions, &c., for— 





Maine South Carolina Kentucky 
Vermont Alabama Ohio . 
Rhode Island Florida Michigan 
Connecticut Mississippi Indiana 
New Jersey Texas Wisconsin 
Virginia Tennessee lowa., 


Minnesota Ter. ‘ : 
Also, Notary Public for Missouri. 

Mr. S., having resided twelve years at St Louis city. has 
an extensive acquaintance with business med in said city 
and throughout the State of Missouri. 

oO Prompt attention paid to collections, proseqution of 
claims, &c May 20—ly — 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 

POR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITI8, 

WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 

CONSUMPTION. 

F all the numerous medicines extant, (and some of them 

yaluable,) for the cure of pulmonary complaints, noth- 
ing has ever been found which could compare in its effects 
with this preparation. Others cure sometimes; but at all 
times, and in all diseases of the lungs and throat where 
medicine can give relif, thie will do it. It is pleasant to 
take, and perfectly safe in accordance with the directions. 
We do not advertise for the information of those who have 
tried it, but those who have not. Families that have known 
its value will not be without it, and by its timely use they 
are secure from the dangerous consequences of coughs and 
colds, which, neglected, ripen into fatal consumption. 

The Diploma of the Massachusetts Institute was awarded 
to this preparation by the Board of Judges, in September 
1847; also, the Medals of the three great [natitutes of 4rt 
in this country ; also, the Diploma ot the Ohio Institute at 
Cincinnati, has been given to the CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL, by their Government, in consideration of its extra- 
orlinary excellence and usefulness in curing affections of 
the lungs and thrvat. ; 

Read the following opinion, founded on the long exper! 
ence of the eminent physician of the port and city of 

Sr. Joun’s, May 8, 1851. 

Five years’ trial of your CHERRY PECTORAL in 
my practice has proven, what I jf resaw from its compos! 

tion must be true, that it eradicates and cures the colds and 
coughs to which we in thie section are peculiarly lisble. ' 

I think its equal has not yet been discovered, not do 
know how a better remedy can be made for the distemper® 
of the throat and lungs : 8 

J. J. BURTON, M. D., F. RB. 8. 

Dr. J. C. Avr. 


See what it has done on a wasted constitution, not only in 
the following cases, but a thousand more: 
Supgury, January 24 1851. 
In the month of July last I was attacked by a violet dl 
arrhoea in the mines of California. I returned to San Fran- 
Cisco, in hope of receiving benefit from a change of climate 
and diet. My diarrhoea ceased, but was followed by 4° 
vere cough and much soreness. | finally started for home, 
but received no benefit from the voyage. My cough contin 
ued to grow worse, and when I arrived in New York | was 
at once marked by my acquaintances as a victim of a 
sumption. I must confess that i saw no sufficient reare a 
to doubt what my friends all believed. At this time! — 
menced taking your truly inyalnable medicine, with lit - 
expectation of deriving any benefit from its use. You woul 
not receive these lines, did | not regard it my duty to ata 4 
to the afflicted, through you, that my health, in the spav® 
of eight months, is fully restored. I attribute it to the us 
of yur CHERRY PECTORAL. TH 
Deca Yourstraly, WILLIAM W. SMITH. 
ir. AYER. ; 
Wasuineton Pa., April 12, onl 
Dgar Sie: Feeling that I have been spared toe 8 
mature grave throngh your instrumentality, by the atl 
dence of God, | will take the liberty to express to yo 
titude. . 
st: cough and the alarming symptoms of consumptien — 
vednced me tuo low to leave me anything like a RORAL- 
my physician brought me a bottle of your PECT + 
It to afford immediate relief, and now 10 
weeks’ time has restored me to sound health. stall 
If it will de for others what it Le Fi me, you are ce 
ly one of the benefactors of mankind. a 
 ceeeet’y wishing you every blession: J a RK a 
wre? Rector of St. Peter’s Charch. 
With ‘such assurance, and from such men, no stronger 
be from its effects up” 
proof can be adduced, unless it 0) 


trial. . 
) and sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical 


siptionl Chemist, Lowell, Mase.,and sold by preety 
and Te cccsiee everywhere. 
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